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ON THIS ISSUE 


by Jena Snyder, ON SPEC Production Editor 


CENSORSHIP 


It seems that every time | open the paper, | find another censorship bat- 
tle is raging. We've had two here in Edmonton recently: the latest, at the 
Works festival, involved a whimsical and innocuous sculpture display enti- 
- tled “Goddesses.” Just a short time before, there was a great deal of self-right- 
eous breast-beating over an “inappropriate” novel being used for discussion 
in a high school English class. The book? Steinbeck’s poignant classic, Of 
Mice and Men. The reason? The “blasphemous” language such as goddamn 
and god-awful. 

In a recent Writers Guild of Alberta newsletter editorial, WGA president 
Alice Major said: “Throughout history, people have—for the best of motives 
as well as the worst—sought to control what others see and hear by control- 
ling those who create. 

“From the church authorities who forbade common-language translations 
of the Bible to the masters of the gulags, the thought patterns are all too fa- 
miliar. ‘This is not how people should see the world. Therefore these words/ 
pictures/plays should be suppressed.’ ” 

Is there a right and a wrong way to see the world? Should I, as a writer 
and editor, decide? Should you, as a reader? Should we leave it up to the 
politicians? Before we do that, let me tell you the most frightening part of 
the controversies over “Goddesses” and Of Mice and Men: of the two MLAs 
in question, the first had not seen the exhibit himself and the second had 
not read the book. 

Personally, | find the idea of censorship abhorrent. | deplore the idea that 
one group should dictate to another what content is allowed and what is sup- 
pressed. With ON SPEC, with my own work, the writing is paramount. Not 
the subject matter. Not the language. Not the use or non-use of “politically 
correct” this or that. | was the last person on earth who'd censor another 
writer. 

Or so | thought. 

A month ago, | received a letter requesting a submission from me for a 
mainstream anthology. But there was a problem: all my short fiction was out. 
| could send a stand-alone excerpt from my just-finished novel, but it’s a dark 
fantasy full of violence, sex and death. With a sigh, | decided all | could send 
was poetry: they’d never accept the novel excerpt. 

That’s when it hit me—/ was censoring myself. 
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How did | know what this particular editor wanted, unless | sent it? Was 
| ashamed of what I’d written? Did | think it was offensive or obscene? Worst 
of all, if | didn’t accept my own work, who would? 

| found myself thinking about some advice I’d given a friend going through 
a year-long period of writer’s block. She’d had a run-in with a well-known 
and equally well-respected creative writing teacher whose idea of construc- 
tive criticism was to tell her “This is shit.” She hadn’t written a word since. | 
told her she had to cultivate a little “artistic conceit”: first and foremost in 
any artistic endeavor, you must believe that your work has quality. If you 
don’t, you'll be hurt by the first rejection, discouraged by the second, and 
crushed by the rest. My friend must have taken my advice to heart: not only 
is she over her block, she’s writing some of the best work I’ve read in years. 

But where was my belief? Where was my grand and glorious conceit? 
Was | afraid of being rejected...or was | afraid the work just wasn’t good 
enough? 

Then | thought about how my friend had exorcised her demon: she wrote 
a poem about him. In it, she forced herself to look at her instructor for what 
he was, just a bitter, aging man who was a lousy teacher. Only a man, nota 
god. Her work wasn’t shit; that was just one man’s opinion. 

Did it really matter, then, if the anthology editor accepted or rejected 
my work? 

No. What mattered was whether | believed enough in myself and my work 
to send it out. In doing so, | won my own battle: in accepting my own work, 
| stopped censoring myself. 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 


ON SPEC staff will be at Worldcon (we’re still looking for volunteers!) 
and NONCON 17 in Edmonton, Oct. 7-9, 1994. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


... to ROBERT J. SAWYER, whose story “Just Like Old Times,” first pub- 
lished in ON SPEC, won the Arthur Ellis award as well as an Honorable 
Mention in the 11th Year’s Best SF Anthology. 


... and CONGRATULATIONS to ALAN R. BARCLAY of Vancouver, BC 
on his reception of the 1993 Grand Prize in the Writers of the Future Tenth 
Annual Contest! Alan received the $4,000 (US) prize for his story “Shrédinger’s 
Mousetrap” which appears in the Writers of the Future Anthology, Volume 
10. ON SPEC is especially pleased to hear that Alan was a grand prize win- 
ner: his story in our Spring 90 issue, “A Better Weapon,” was his first profes- 
sional sale. 
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Speculative Fiction yfriting Contest 


Prairie Fire is now accepting entries for its Speculative Fiction Writing 
Contest. The contest offers $1,000 in prizes for original, unpublished stories 
of 5,000 words or less. For the purposes of this contest, Speculative Fiction 
is taken to include any and all forms of science fiction and fantasy. 


Prizes: First prize: $500. Second prize: $300. Third prize: $200. Honourable 
Mention(s): no prize. All winners and Honourable Mentions will be published 
in the Summer 1995 issue of Prairie Fire and will receive regular payment 
for publication as well. 


Judge: Heather Spears, 
author of Moonfall, The Children of Atwar and The Taming. 


Entry fee: $10 (Canadian) per entry. 


Rules: 

1. You may enter as often as you like. Each entry must be accompanied by a 
$10 fee. If you wish to reserve a copy of the issue with the winning stories, 
please send an additional $10. (Winners and Honourable Mentions will receive 
a complimentary copy of the issue with their work in it.) 

2. All entries must be postmarked no later than December 15, 1994. 

3. Each entry must be original, unpublished, not submitted elsewhere for 
publication or broadcast, nor accepted for publication or broadcast, nor entered 
simultaneously in any other competition for which it is eligible to win a prize. 
(Prairie Fire buys first rights only.) 

4. All entries in this contest will be judged anonymously. 

5. A covering page must be attached to the text of your entry. On the covering 
page please provide the following information: a) Your name, mailing address, 
and telephone number. b) Title of your entry. c) Word count. Do not print, type, or 
write your name on the text pages of your entry. 

6. Your entry should be typed, double-spaced, on 8 1/2” x 11” paper. It may be 
photocopied or printed from a word processor (letter-quality mode). 

7. Entries will not be returned. Entrants will however be notified of the final 
results of the contest if an SASE is enclosed for that purpose. 

8. Send your entry or entries, with covering page(s), plus entry fee(s) to the 
following address: Prairie Fire, Speculative Fiction Writing Contest, 423-100 
Arthur St., Winnipeg, MB, R3B 1H3. Make your cheque or money order payable 
to Prairie Fire Press, Inc. Thank you. 
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A TATTOO 
ON HER HEART 


by Charles de Lint 
illustrated by James Beveridge 


The world is too much with us. 
— William Wordsworth 


Myth is the natural and indispensable intermediate stage 
between unconscious and conscious cognition. 
— Carl Jung, from Memories, Dreams, Reflections 


ight fell and the tribes hit the street. 
Their yelps and howls filled the night air—a cacophony of mock 


beast sounds to match the beast masks that they wore. Underpinning 
the dissonance was the insistent rhythm of palms dancing across skin-headed 
drums, of hands banging sticks against each other, or against cans and sheets 
of metal. Mouths lipped whistles and flutes to cast out brittle handfuls of high 
skirling notes. Fingers plucked chords from oddly-shaped guitar-like instru- 
ments, or else drew bows across tightly-wound strings to make weird yowls 
and moans. 
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The sound Catherine-wheeled 
between the tumbled-down tene- 
ments—a full moon madness of dis- 
connected noise that hurt the ear and 
made melody nothing more than a 
vague memory. But then slowly the 
dissonance resolved into a kind of 
music. The dervishing whirls of 
masked figures that twisted and spun 
amidst the rubble became a set dance 
with patterned steps. Torches were 
cast into metal drums, the oiled pa- 
per and debris inside flaring to 
heights of two meters and better. The 
bobbing masks of the dancers ap- 
peared almost real in the sudden 
flickering light. Wood and metal 
frames, plastic and paper maché cov- 
erings, the decorations of feather and 
coiled wires, shells and bottlecaps, 
lost their man-made origins and be- 
came mythic. 

Jorey crouched in the shadows at 
the mouth of an alley, her home- 
made fetish clutched in one hot 
sweaty hand. Wide-eyed, she 
watched them. 

Wolf and eagle, rat and salaman- 
der, bear and pigeon. And more. 
Raccoon and cricket, snake and cat, 
roach and sparrow. And still more. 

Totems dancing in the dead 
streets of the city. 

The tribes were calling up the 
past. 

Not the past that had been—the 
truth of unemployment and hunger 
and overcrowded cities and fouled air 
and melting polar caps and limited 
nuclear exchange—but the past that 
lived in their hearts and told of how 
things might have been. 

Of how things should have been. 

A past where the shaman called 
up totems to lead the people out of 


their hell-bent demolition course to 
self-destruction; a past where the 
tribes at least had listened. 

e 

It was all make-believe, Auntie 
liked to say. It was all lies. But it kept 
them happy. And that was why the 
jackets allowed the tribes their revels. 
That was why they never came down 
out of their towers, weapons in hand, 
to put them down. Citizens didn’t get 
hurt so long as they weren’t on the 
streets on a revel night. 

Jorey had been intrigued by the 
tribes from the first time she was old 
enough to sit perched high on a win- 
dowsill and look down on the danc- 
ing figures, the thin wail of their mu- 
sic rising up from the street to where 
she sat. It woke something in her. A 
need. A yearning. Nothing that could 
be put into words, but she knew in- 
stinctively that no matter what Auntie 
said, there was something important 
happening on the streets on a revel 
night. 

“How do they know when it’s 
going to happen?” she would ask 
Auntie. 

There was no fixed night for a 
revel. Sometimes the moon was full, 
sometimes not. Sometimes weeks 
went by between them, sometimes 
they came two nights in a row. 

Auntie only shook her head. 

“You ask me,” she said, “the 
jackets spray something in the air— 
that’s what makes it happen. They see 
the hopeless anger building up until 
it’s going to spill out of the streets and 
into their towers. So then, before it 
gets out of hand, they just lock up 
their citizens and let the night swal- 
low the tribes with its craziness. It’s 
a kind of safety valve.” 
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“Did you never want to...you 
know, go out yourself...?” Jorey 
asked. 

Auntie gave her a withering look. 
“I’m poor, girl. Not crazy.” 

“But—" 

“And | don’t want to find you 
sneaking out some revel night. We’re 
people. Human beings. Not ani- 
mals.” 

e 

Jorey slept in a locked room at 
nights and Auntie kept the key. But 
that didn’t matter. Auntie had her 
own lies about the past and how 
things were. Jorey was her fourteen- 
year-old niece, but what was true 
once, wasn’t necessarily so any 
more. Times had changed. There 
were no longer any schools or malls 
or playgrounds—not if poverty stole 
away your citizenship. Jorey spent 
most of her days on the street and one 
of the first things she learned was how 
to pick a lock. 

So now she was out here on 
revel night. Watching. Hoping. 

She didn’t have a totem, so she 
didn’t have a mask. At least not a 
proper one. But she’d gone down to 
the clay field behind the old plastics 
factory and smeared white clay in her 
short hair, twisting and pulling out 
strands until they stood out straight 
from her head like a hedgehog’s 
spikes. She’d dabbed it on her cheeks 
and temples as well—white stylized 
streaks like a street version of some 
vid singer’s glamour lines. 

Studying her reflection in a piece 
of broken glass, she realized that she 
actually looked like a dried up old 
weed, about to be blown apart by the 
wind. But it didn’t matter. It was still 
a kind of mask. 


And then there was her fetish. 

Ricia said you needed a fetish to 
call your totem to you. 

“Get yourself a little plastic bag,” 
she’d told Jorey, “and fill it with bits 
of everything that means anything to 
you. You have to make it a focus—a 
distillation of everything that makes 
you you—so that the totem can find 
you when you call it to you.” 

Ricia was two years older than 
Jorey. She was a tall, striking young 
woman with mocha-colored skin and 
actually had a job—six hours a week 
at one of the restaurants in the tow- 
ers. She watched the servitor belt, 
kitchen-side, guarding against the 
anomalies that the computer some- 
times tossed out in place of a food 
order. 

“Auntie says there’s no such 
thing as totems,” Jorey told her. “She 
says the revels are just something the 
jackets came up with so we don’t go 
too crazy.” 

Ricia only laughed. “What does 
she know?” 

Being old didn’t automatically 
make you wrong, Jorey thought. 

“Doesn't make you right, either,” 
Ricia said, knowing Jorey well 
enough to as much as read her mind. 

e 

Jorey’s fetish bag was a used 
WaterPure tablet package. In it she’d 
put a tiny book wafer about riverside 
animals filched from the library; a 
hair from a horse’s mane that came 
from the head of a doll that Auntie 
had given her; three real wooden 
buttons she’d found on the street; nail 
parings from the last time she’d 
trimmed her nails; a sliver of shim- 
mery metal that Moakes swore was a 
true Shuttle Remnant and for which 
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she’d traded two food credits and a 
cotton chamois; little bits of ani- 
mals—a pigeon feather, the shiny 
delicate back of a cockroach, a dried 
rat’s tail—not because she wanted 
any one of them for a totem, but be- 
cause they were part of her life; one 
tear, dropped onto a swatch of 
brightly-colored cotton; the tip of an 
aloe leaf that Ricia had given her; and 
her prize possession—a cat's eye al- 
ley that Auntie said had once be- 
longed to Jorey’s father. 

What would it call to her—just 
saying totems were real? 

Clutching the fetish, she looked 
out at where the tribes were still 
dancing in winding spiral lines be- 
tween the fires, instruments sending 
up a wild clamor that, while it was 
recognizably music now, was a kind 
of music you’d never hear on a citi- 
zen vid. And they were singing, too. 
A boisterous, almost feral vocalizing 
that was wordless, but eloquent with 
meaning. 

It woke a buzzing in her head— 
a not-quite whine that was more 
pleasant than not. The buzzing was 
immediately followed by a strange, 
indescribable sensation that skittered 
up her spine like scurrying roaches. 
Moakes had described tripping on 
wire to her once and this, she real- 
ized, was what it must be like. 

A feeling of dislocation from her 
body settled over her so that it was as 
though she was floating just above 
her body, apart from it, but a part of 
it still. 

Her mind seemed to expand so 
that it encompassed not only her im- 
mediate surroundings, but went whis- 
pering and peeking and peering for 
blocks around her. Part of her viewed 


the group mind of the tribes as they 
reveled; part of her looked in on 
those like Auntie who hid away in 
their rundown buildings, minds 
closed against the strange reveling 
sorcery that rode the city air; and part 
of her—that part not yet connected to 
the revel, because she was still with- 
out a totem, she supposed—found 
the source of the revel. 

A half-dozen jackets, hidden in 
a nearby building, black clothing 
making them almost invisible in the 
shadows except for the gleam and 
wink of the embroidered silver thread 
on their stylized jackets that shaped 
the symbol of the citizen security 
force of which they were members. 
Five of them—two women, three 
men—kept watch, gleaming weap- 
ons in hand. The sixth was bent over 
a machine on which tiny lights flick- 
ered and strobed. He adjusted dials 
and knobs with deft graceful move- 
ments of his slender fingers, looking 
for all the world like a syntharp 
player, standing center stage on a vid, 
concertoing and symphonying, an 
entire orchestra sampled and hidden 
away in the small flat black box that 
lay on his lap. 

They all wore earplugs, though 
Jorey could hear no sound. 

Auntie had been right, she real- 
ized, the thought coming to her in a 
detached, almost disinterested fash- 
ion. The revels did have their origin 
in the towers. But what stopped peo- 
ple like Auntie from hearing whatever 
it was that the jackets were calling up 
with their odd little machine? 

Maybe you had to want to hear 
it? 

Maybe you needed a totem? 

But | hear it, she thought. 
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She heard something. The revel 
spirit of the tribes had filled her, 
hadn’t it, until her body strained and 
trembled to join the whirling figures 
in their winding dance. Her throat 
could feel the sting of their song as it 
escaped her lips, her hands beat a 
rhythmic tattoo against her thighs... 

She had wanted to hear it. 

Could the technology of the tow- 
ers be so refined that it could read 
peoples’ minds? Or was it like Auntie 
had said the time Jorey asked her why 
the citizens let the rest of them live 
the way they did—eking out a hun- 
gry and poor existence in the dead 
streets of the city? 

“They see us,” Auntie had ex- 
plained, “but we just don’t register.” 

That was why Auntie and those 
like her didn’t join the tribes in their 
revels. They heard whatever it was 
that the jackets’ machines pumped 
into the city air on a revel night, but 
it just didn’t register. 

And that was why the tribes 
didn’t pay any attention to the source 
of a revel night, to the black-jacketed 
man standing over his machine as it 
called up the dance. 

Her consciousness narrowed un- 
til she was back near her body again. 
A masked figure stood over her—the 
weird features of a fly on top of a 
woman’s body. Jorey fled back into 
her skin, wanting to bolt from the 
strange apparition, but wanting to 
stay at the same time. The figure 
reached out a hand to her, bug-head 
dipping low, the glass-glitter of her 
multi-faceted eyes casting weird pat- 
terns of light into the alleyway. 

“Come on, Jorey,” the figure 
said. 

She recognized Ricia’s voice. 


She took her hand away from her fet- 
ish and let the plastic bag bounce 
against her chest as Ricia drew her to 
her feet. 

The dance lay inside her—its 
steps and its tune. A pattern that was 
now indelibly etched into her mind, 
tattooed on her heart. It didn’t mat- 
ter that it had its source in a small flat 
box manipulated by the clever fingers 
of some jacket. It was a part of her 
now and she made it her own. 

Laughing, she let Ricia lead her 
onto the street and there— 

She just danced. 

e 

It was in the early hours of the 
morning that she finally collapsed 
where she’d been dancing, ex- 
hausted, but happy. She slept more 
peacefully than she’d ever slept be- 
fore, feeling safe and warm though a 
cold wind was frosting its way down 
the street. When she woke, dawn was 
a pale wash of yellow in the smoggy 
sky. 

She found herself surrounded by 
the tribes. They were recognizably 
her neighbors now, masks set aside, 
humanity returned. As they rose from 
their makeshift beds, there was a 
sense of camaraderie in the air that 
was as unfamiliar as it was heady. 
People talked and joked amongst 
themselves as they gathered their 
masks and instruments and slowly 
made their way home. 

“It’s always like this,” Ricia ex- 
plained, as she walked Jorey back to 
Auntie’s. “We’re always so...close. 
Sometimes it lasts for days before the 
feeling fades. | wish it would never 
fade.” 

Jorey nodded. An undefinable 
exuberance still whistled and 
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hummed in her veins. 

“But then there’s always the next 
revel,” Ricia said with a bright smile 
as they reached Auntie’s door. She 
looked at Jorey, then added, “Did 
you find your totem?” 

Jorey nodded again. 

“Don’t tell me,” Ricia said before 
Jorey could speak. “Surprise me at the 
next revel.” 

Then she was off, heading down 
the street, dodging the refuse and rub- 
ble with a practiced stride, her mask 
swinging in one hand, tapping her 
flute against her thigh with the other. 

Jorey watched her go. She fin- 
gered her fetish, smiling. 

Auntie had been both right and 
wrong. The revels did originate in the 
towers, from the machines of the 
jackets, but it didn’t turn people into 
animals. The city did that. The hun- 
ger and the poverty, the emptiness 
and uselessness of their lives...that 
was what pushed people apart until 
they lived in worlds where they 
barely registered to themselves, let 
alone had time for their neighbors. 

The revels connected people to 
each other again. It didn’t make them 
animals; it reminded them of their 
humanity. 


Jorey didn’t doubt that all the 
jackets had in mind with the revels 
was to create a safety valve—just as 
Auntie had determined. Something to 
keep the poor in line so that their 
frustration and hunger and pain and 
anger wouldn’t become so furious 
that they would rise to storm the 
towers. But the people had taken 
those nights and made them their 
own. Somewhere between jacket 
machines and tribes mind a token— 
a promise—had been born and on 
revel nights it blazed from candle 
flicker to solar flare. 

It was a good thing. All it 
lacked was a way to keep the con- 
nections going beyond a revel 
night. 

Had she found her totem? Ricia 
had asked her. 

Jorey smiled and went inside to 
wash off the clay from her face and 
hair. When she’d scrubbed herself 
clean, she set about making her to- 
tem mask. 

Under her hands, it came to 
life. Carved wood and plastic for its 
features, wire coils for hair. Painted 
lips. 

A human face. ¢ 


“A Tattoo On Her Heart” was first published in Pulphouse #8, edited by 
Kristine Kathryn Rusch (Pulphouse Publishing, 1990). Copyright © 1990 by 
Charles de Lint. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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The 1994 Aurora Nominees 


The 1994 Canadian Science Fiction and Fantasy Awards will be presented in Winnipeg in Sep- 
tember at ceremonies held during ConAdian (1994 World Science Fiction Convention). The host 
organization for the 1994 Aurora Awards is SF Canada. Good luck to all the nominees! 


Best Long-Form Work in English 
A Song for Arbonne, Guy Gavriel Kay (Viking) 
Far-Seer, Robert J. Sawyer (Ace) 
Nobody’s Son, Sean Stewart (Maxwell 
MacMillan) 
Virtual Light, William Gibson (Seal) 


Meilleur livre en francais 
L’Oiseau de feu (2-B), Jacques Brossard 
(Leméac) 
Le Jour-de-Trop, Joel Champetier (Paulines) 
Chronoreg, Daniel Sernine (Québec/ 
Amérique) 


Best Short-Form Work in English 
“Body Solar,” Derryl Murphy (ON SPEC) 
“Just Like Old Times,” Robert J. Sawyer (ON 

SPEC) 

“Kissing Hitler,” Erik Jon Spigel (ON SPEC) 
“Sophie’s Spyglass,” Michael Coney (F&SF) 
“Three Moral Tales,” Dirk L. Schaeffer (ON 

SPEC) 


Meilleur nouvelle en francais 

«Le Huitiéme registre», Alain Bergeron 
(Solaris 107) 

«Dieu, un, zéro», Joel Champetier (L’Année 
de la Science-fiction et du fantastique 
québécois 1990, Le Passeur) 

«La Merveilleuse machine de Johann Havel», 
Yves Meynard (Solaris 107) 

«Les Ponts du temps», Jean-Louis Trudel 
(Solaris 107) 


Best Work in English 
(Other) 
“Circle Dance,” Eileen Kernaghan (ON SPEC) 
Al Betz, “Ask Mr. Science” columns (ON 
SPEC) 
Derry! Murphy, SF reviews, The Edmonton 
Journal 
ON SPEC (Copper Pig Writers’ Society) 
Prisoners of Gravity, SF/comics TV series 
(TVOntario) 
Edo van Belkom, Market Report columns 
(Communiqué) 


Meilleur ouvrage en francais (Autre) 

L’Année de la Science-fiction et du fantastique 
québécois 1990, Claude Janelle & Jean 
Pettigrew (Le Passeur) 

Les 42,210 univers de la science-fiction, Guy 
Bouchard (Le Passeur) 

Solaris, Joel Champetier, éd. (Les Com- 
pagnons a temps perdu) 


Artistic Achievement 

Lynne Taylor Fahnestalk (Art Direction, ON 
SPEC) 

Tim Hammell, illustrations (ON SPEC) 

Mike Jackson, illustrations (ON SPEC) 

Jean-Pierre Normand, paintings, illustrations 
(imagine...) 

Robert Pasternak, illustrations, covers (ON 
SPEC, Aboriginal SF, Amazing Stories) 

Kenneth Scott, illustrations, cover (ON SPEC) 


Fan Achievement (Fanzine) 
BCSFAzine, R. Graeme Cameron, ed. 
Communiqué, Jean-Louis Trudel/Aaron 

Humphrey/Dale Sproule, eds. 
Opuntia, Dale Speirs, ed. 
Under the Ozone Hole, Karl Johanson & John 
Herbert, eds. 
ZX, Andrew Murdock, ed. 


Fan Achievement (Organizational) 
Heather Ashby, Ad Astra Consuite 
John Gannon, KAG/KANADA 
Annette Ing, Wilfcon 
Lloyd Penney, Ad Astra 
Yvonne Penney, Ad Astra 
Rebecca Senese, Space Time Continuum 
Jean-Louis Trudel, SFSF Boréal 


Fan Achievement (Other) 
Heather Borean, filking 
Adam Charlesworth, Ether Patrol 
Karl Johanson, fan writing 
Ron Sharp, Cybersquid BBS 
Larry Stewart, contributions to fandom 
Jean-Louis Trudel, promotion of Canadian SF 
Terry Wyatt, contributions to fandom 


* 


SOLASO 


by Mary E. Choo 
illustrated by Mike Jackson 


he sun is almost blinding here on Phoenix Moon. 


Sometimes, when Chepp holds a slide or a specimen up to the hut win- 
dow, the flesh on his hand looks translucent, and I’m half-convinced that | can 
see the outline of his bones. It’s an illusion, of course, but I’m so tired today 
that anything seems possible. 

“Jess?” Chepp looks over at me, his forehead furrowing in concern. 
“Jessica!” He reaches out and shakes my arm. | stare at my hands where they’re 
clutched tightly around the transceiver. I’ve taken the thing apart and put it 
back together, checked out every component a hundred times these past hours. 

“| don’t know why it doesn’t work.” | slide down in my chair, refusing to 
sound apologetic. This whole mess isn’t my fault; if it’s anyone’s, it’s Sonja’s. 
All | wanted to do before all this started was go home. 

| begin to hum softly; four even notes in a minor key. “So—la—so—so... 
| add in the old sol-fa syllables for the scale, singing the last note tentatively 
and ending with a sigh. It’s a largely forgotten funeral melody, as | recall. | 
first sang it when we were all in the shuttle pod, sailing past the mother planet 
on our way to this forsaken moon. It was a melodramatic gesture, meant as a 
joke, really, to imply that this might be a difficult trip. Somehow, this haunts 
me now. 

“Let me try it,” Chepp says. He’s young, enthusiastic, full of an energy | 


uw 
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have to reach hard and deep for, 
these days. | hand the transceiver to 
him, and he flicks it on. 

A hiss of static follows, grating in 
the absolute quiet. Chepp fiddles 
with the buttons, elicits a buzzing 
noise. Suddenly: 

“..base...generator out...engine 
default...try tomorrow...” 

“Sonja!” Chepp and | exclaim in 
unison. | half-snatch the transceiver 
from him. 

“Searchcraft Five...” | steady my 
voice. “This is Phoenix Moon. We’re 
having trouble hearing you...” 

“...Moon...craft...Five... 
orbit...conserve rations...” Then, 
amazingly, a few coherent phrases. 
“Jess, this is Sonja. The generator’s 
down, and we've strayed a little off- 
orbit. There’s trouble with the shut- 
tle engine too—sorry we didn’t come 
yesterday, as planned. We'll try for 
tomorrow—for God’s sake, what's 
going on down there? It’s been three 
days!” 

“Sonja, we’re having communi- 
cations problems and some equip- 
ment malfunction. We’ve enough 
food for a few more days—” A slid- 
ing squeal and the transceiver goes 
dead. | stare at it for a moment, then 
place it, very gently, on the console. 

“Oh—!” To my surprise, Chepp 
swears, softly and yet with vehe- 
mence. He sits on the edge of the 
small, rickety console, swinging his 
legs. There’s an anxiety on his face 
that wasn’t there a moment ago. 
Something about the way the light 
slants across his features reminds me 
of my son, Doss, but | don’t want to 
think about all that just now. 

“Where are: Mae and Deryl?” | 
run nervous fingers through my hair, 


glancing out the window. 

“Taking samples.” Chepp nods 
in the direction of the door. 

“We don’t need any more sam- 
ples!” | lurch restlessly to my feet. 
There isn’t much to study here—some 
plant life, the odd rock formation. 
Mae and Dery] are killing time, just 
like Chepp and me. Still, they’ve no 
business staying out any length of 
time with a limited air supply, and the 
talkies in their headsets only working 
off and on. As | think of this, | avoid 
looking at the transceiver. | know it 
won't work properly now, any more 
than it did yesterday, or the day be- 
fore. That same instinct nags at me, 
tells me that over and above our 
equipment problems something here 
on Phoenix Moon just isn’t right. 

“Jess—” Chepp’s tone pulls my 
attention back to him. He’s staring at 
the console. The alarm button is 
blinking, but there’s no sound. The 
holo-map locked on Mae’s and 
Deryl’s position shows an infra-red 
patch for each of them. One patch is 
static, but the other wavers in an er- 
ratic semi-circle, advancing and re- 
treating as though fencing with some- 
thing invisible. 

“What in the name—?” | double- 
check the location—a small clearing 
nearby. Data spits and jerks from the 
console printer—rapid pulsebeat, rise 
in body temperature, accelerated 
breathing; all from Deryl’s body 
monitor. “Check the talkie one more 
time—l’m going out there!” 

| scoop up my mask and head- 
gear from the adjacent table and key 
the door open. As | bolt through the 
doorway | hear Chepp yell something 
at me over the sudden crackle of the 
main talkie, just before the panel rat- 
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tles shut. 

I’m off and striding clumsily 
through the soft, yielding soil, tugging 
on my goggles to shield my eyes 
against the brilliant sky. | finish ad- 
justing my headset, checking the 
mike in my mouth mask before | at- 
tach my air supply to supplement the 
moon’s thin atmosphere. Walking 
here is tricky without a mask, and 
from my hard breathing and the slick 
sweat forming under my thermal suit 
| know I’ve pushed my limit. There’s 
sweat on my scalp and forehead 
too—the layer of Screen Searchcraft 
sprayed us all with feels sticky, and 
as | adjust my goggles some trickles 
into my eyes, irritating them under 
my tinted lens-implants. All this 
damned gear is necessary, but | still 
feel oddly defenseless, as though 
something down here isn’t at all im- 
pressed with my protective layers. 

| feel a hand on my shoulder, 
and turn to see Chepp’s masked and 
goggled face as he pulls alongside 
me, shaking his head as if to repri- 
mand me for going out alone. | ges- 
ture impatiently and shrug free. The 
gravity here is less than on Searchcraft 
or inside the hut, and our boots adopt 
a dreamlike pace. Just as the air feels 
pleasantly cold against the exposed 
areas of my skin, the muscles begin 
to knot in my right side and groin, 
followed by a swift, hard pain. My 
step lurches a little, but | try to con- 
trol it; as senior crew member, | can’t 
show weakness... 

Damn, | wasn’t supposed to be 
down here this long! Not that | 
haven’t been expecting the pain, but 
I’m angry that it should come just 
now. Sonja had no business making 
one officer responsible for three inex- 


perienced trainees—in fact, she had 
no business ordering this whole arbi- 
trary mission. She just wanted this 
one last exploratory expedition to add 
to her burgeoning file and appease 
her insatiable ego. 

“Jess!” Chepp grabs my arm and 
forces me to a halt. From the sudden 
harsh burst of his voice in my head- 
set | realize he’s probably been trying 
to contact me, with no success. The 
results of our progress billow around 
us in a luminous cloud. The soil con- 
sistency here is something like talc, 
and it doesn’t take much to set it off. 
Through the haze | can see Chepp’s 
eyes beneath his goggles, and the lids 
are flicking nervously. 

“What?” The pain in my side 
tightens. 

“| got something on the main 
talkie, before | left the hut—” He 
hesitates, and | give him an impatient 
shake. “It was Deryl. Jess...it sounded 
like he was screaming...” 

The sudden cold in the pit of my 
stomach is like a dead weight. 
Chepp’s shown himself too level- 
headed to exaggerate or be mistaken 
about something like this. “Come 
on!” 

We press forward. Not far ahead, 
the ground drops away abruptly. The 
slope in front of us forms a narrow, 
descending line of shallow ledges, 
like some crazy staircase. It’s easy to 
navigate at our haphazard pace, be- 
cause for some reason the soil on the 
slope is firmer. 

We plunge to the bottom and 
enter an area Chepp dubbed “the for- 
est” on our first scouting route. You 
can just see the top of it from the hut. 
It’s a vast expanse of tall growths that 
are cactuslike in appearance, some of 
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which loom overhead at a consider- 
able height. We call them trees, for 
lack of a more specific term. Screen 
alters your sense of touch somewhat, 
but their surface feels tough and 
woody, and is covered with multicol- 
oured ridges that form random pat- 
terns throughout the length. Each one 
we've examined seems unique in size 
and shape, and has branchlike protru- 
sions all the way up the trunk that 
don’t appear to be natural offshoots. 
At night we can hear the wind whis- 
tling through this place in an erratic 
rise and fall of sound that makes me 
think of some eerie, cosmic choir. 

We’re deep in the forest now, 
moving along a kind of trench. | 
glance up nervously at the offshoots 
where they tangle and mesh over- 
head. Sunlight flares through the jag- 
ged canopy, starring on our goggle 
lenses, and the rising dust blurs the 
coloured edges of the trunks, creat- 
ing a rainbow effect. Other trenches 
lead off to the left and right, some 
with deep furrowed markings scarring 
the soil. 

We just sight an opening ahead 
when a sudden rush of static fills my 
headset, nearly rocking me off my 
feet. Chepp staggers, and | know he 
hears it too. Then a strange, eerie 
noise seeps in. At first I’m inclined to 
disbelieve what | hear, but Chepp 
begins to sing in a curiously cracked, 
childlike voice, imitating the sounds. 

“So—la—so—so...Jess?” His 
lensed eyes are wide under his dusty 
goggles, like some startled forest crea- 
ture’s. “Isn’t that the song you were 
singing, back at the hut—?” 

As if in response to his question, 
the four notes flood through our 
headsets once more, the melody ee- 


rie and linear, like an uncanny imi- 
tation of my voice. Alarm snakes 
down my spine, tightening the pain 
in my side and groin. As | think of 
Mae and Deryl, | throw all caution to 
the winds. | grab Chepp’s arm and 
begin loping down the trench with 
slow, painful strides, pulling him af- 
ter me. 

| know the clearing should be 
dead ahead, but dust is rising, billow- 
ing towards us, coruscating among 
the trunks of the trees. And suddenly 
the wind is there, singing high and 
clear in the strange branches above 
us, as though someone had pulled a 
switch and turned it on. | think | hear 
a voice, but I’m not certain. 

The trunks fall away in front of us 
and we enter the clearing; at least | 
assume it’s the clearing. There’s 
somuch dust around, it’s hard to tell. 
Chepp points, and | see a gleam of 
goggles not far in front of us, and 
arms waving; Deryl, | think—it’s too 
tall to be Mae...and yes, he’s yelling. 

Then | see them. There are fig- 
ures, of what I’m not certain, but 
they’re moving. | can’t make them 
out all that clearly, they shift and 
change so in the luminous clouds. 
From the brief glimpses | catch of 
them where the dust is thinner, I’m 
aware of their erect, oblong shape, 
and of length and bulk and sinew, 
with an almost opaque consistency to 
it when they turn a certain way 
against the light. A long, thin append- 
age sprouts from each of them, with 
a claw-like curve at the end that slices 
the air rhythmically. They move so 
smoothly, seeming to glide around, 
accompanied by a heavy, sliding 
sound that shakes the unstable soil 
under our feet. Over and above the 


wind, woven in with an almost me- 
chanical accuracy, | hear the music— 
singing, | think—so—la—so—so... 
The figures advance and retreat, cir- 
cling Deryl as he charges them and 
backs away in turn. 

| draw my stunner, aim and press 
it, but it splutters and dies. Chepp 
looks at me helplessly. 

“Come on!” My voice is terse 
and shrill. “Even our bare hands are 
better than nothing!” As we run for- 
ward, Chepp’s strong young arm 
sweeps down and seizes on a shovel 
that Deryl has abandoned. He begins 
swinging it and yelling, and | press on 
beside him, ready to shove, trip, 
strike out in any way | can. 

We plunge into the middle of the 
fray, swooping and thrashing, our 
aim and speed frustrated by the grav- 
ity. Suddenly there is so much dust 
that | no longer see anything at all, 
until the faint gleam of sunlight on 
Deryl’s goggles draws me towards 
him. Something tough and leather- 
like brushes my hand on the way, and 
a strong, putrid scent invades my air 
supply. 

Chepp and | reach Deryl at the 
same time. His suit is torn and bloody 
and his headset is awry, the mask- 
mike swinging from its safety wire. 
He’s yelling incoherently through his 
mask. We each take an arm, and as | 
look around | can’t see anything near 
us. 

“Deryl, stop!” | snap as he strug- 
gles hysterically. He’s bigger than ei- 
ther Chepp or me, and for a moment 
things are difficult. 

“Jessica?” His voice is muffled, 
but his eyes focus, recognize me at 
last. | quickly adjust his headgear. 
“They went for Mae!” His words 
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crackle in my ears. “| couldn’t stop 
them. Then they turned on me— 
they...” 

As he talks, he points randomly. 
The dust filters thinly all around us, 
settling. The wind has died com- 
pletely, and the scraping sound is 
growing faint, though I’m certain | 
can make out, distantly, a reiteration 
of the same four notes we heard mo- 
ments before. There is a dark flicker 
of receding movement near one of 
the trenches at the edge of the clear- 
ing. Otherwise, the three of us are 
alone. 

| hear Chepp’s exclamation and 
turn. He’s staring at something on the 
ground a short distance away. | take 
a few halting steps before | realize it’s 
Mae—or what’s left of her. | stop 
shock-still, appalled. In all my years 
as an explorations officer, I’ve never 
seen anything so horrible. After a 
moment, | find my voice. 

“Chepp, Deryl,” | give them a 
sharp nod, “let’s get...her...back to 
the hut.” 

| don’t point out the scrape marks 
all around us that lead to the various 
trenches. We do the best we can, and 
start on our way. Chepp’s head jerks 
around periodically, as though he’s 
just caught sight of something in the 
corner of his eye. As we approach the 
main trench and the silent forest, I’m 
grateful that neither man notices how 
badly I’m limping. 

e 


Chepp and Dery! stare at the 
soupy mixture with glazed eyes as | 
dish it out. | was glad to be able to 
concentrate on cooking, between our 
tense bursts of conversation. The 
recipe seemed like a good idea, as 
the water will make our protein paste 
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rations and other supplements go fur- 
ther. Searchcraft sent us down with 
plenty of fluids, thank God. 

Sun slants in a brilliant, dying 
rim through the hut window, the 
vivid edge of the rising mother planet 
oddly superimposed over it, a reflec- 
tion from the windowpane behind 
me. The emergency signal whines 
from the console, while the trans- 
ceiver remains treacherously silent. 
There’s a profile on the screen of 
Searchcraft as it orbits the mother 
planet, and none of us needs to do 
any calculations to know it’s peril- 
ously off-course. 

“Mae...did you see what they 
did to her?” Deryl mutters, it seems 
for the hundredth time. He’s really 
falling apart. | shot him up with as 
much tranquilizer as | dared, to little 
effect. “| mean, what they did to her 
arms and legs—they looked like 
branches from those damned trees—” 

“Don’t!” Chepp’s been holding 
back, and his control gives way at 
last. “Just don’t talk about it!” 

Silence falls among us, as cold 
and thin as the air of this desert 
moon, with its strange forest and un- 
expected winds. It’s almost dark, and 
the hut lights rise automatically. 
Chepp’s face takes on a seraphic, 
incandescent aspect, and I’m re- 
minded once more of my son, Doss. 

| spent so little time with Doss 
when he was small. | was too eager 
to return to my Searchcraft missions, 
so convinced of the sanctity of what 
| did for a living; furthering man’s 
knowledge and all that. | regret this 
suddenly, with an intensity that bor- 
ders on the irrational. 

“All right, Jessie,” Chepp says 
evenly, pushing his untouched plate 


aside, “we've avoided the real ques- 
tion long enough. Why didn’t we 
know they were here?” 

| think of Searchcraft’s superficial 
preliminary scan of both the mother 
planet and Phoenix Moon, and 
Sonja’s ill-considered, hasty orders 
for us to embark. Guilt knifes through 
me, rekindling the pain in my side. | 
swallow to keep from screaming. He 
trusts me—they all did—and that’s 
the thing | just can’t face. Yet | can’t 
lie, not about this. 

“| don’t...1 think maybe 
Searchcraft wasn’t quite thorough—" 

“Wonderful!” he interrupts, glar- 
ing at me. “So we're isolated down 
here, with no clear idea of what's 
happening—just what the hell do you 
think our chances really are?” 

As | meet his eyes, | feel the sup- 
pressed outrage, the helplessness 
welling up in mine. “I’m not going to 
second-guess our chances. Look, | 
know I’m repeating the obvious, but 
I’m certain we’ve offended them.” 

Even as | speak, | wonder how, 
as | have so many times this ghastly 
afternoon. We've done so little— 
walked around, picked up a few sam- 
ples. Perhaps it was the minor cuts 
we made to the trees in the forest, or 
just our landing here. Our diagnostic 
equipment is pathetically inadequate, 
and we saw so little of them we can 
only guess as to who or what they 
are. 

“You're still convinced it has 
something to do with the music?” 
Chepp scowls, his frustration almost 
tangible. For the past few hours, as 
we've talked about the incident and 
poor Mae, we’ve returned to the mu- 
sic many times, speculating on its 
importance and how the strangers 


picked it up from such a distance. 
Those four notes have echoed and re- 
echoed inside my head, taking on a 
monstrous significance. 

“They kept repeating the 
melody,” | insist. “I don’t know what 
you heard, but to me, each time, it 
seemed it was more and more in- 
tense—” 

“They probably thought it was 
part of our language. Music is, in a 
Way.” 

“Or perhaps that’s where the 
offense comes in, or maybe some 
kind of challenge—oh, | just don’t 
know!” | slap my palms on the table. 

Deryl’s shots take hold at last, 
and he jerks back in silence, drool 
trickling from the corner of his 
mouth. | reach into the pocket of my 
suit and pull out a phial of tablets, 
shaking out a couple of pink pills and 
tossing them down. | don’t have to 
look at Chepp to feel his disappoint- 
ment. | have a reputation in Searchcraft 
for being clean. Tranquilizer pills are 
illegal mostly, and hard to get, but | 
bought these just in case. They’re 
stronger than the shots, and I’m des- 
perate to hold myself together. The 
painkillers just aren’t enough. 

Chepp turns away and pushes 
Deryl’s chair over into the corner, 
throwing a cover over him. He ap- 
proaches the console and fiddles with 
the controls. There’s a crackle, fol- 
lowed by a few disparate words from 
Searchcraft; then nothing. 

“What do we do, Jess?” he asks 
after a moment. His strong young 
hands rest on the console, and his 
tousled head is bowed. The power 
falters and the lights dim and die, 
then flicker on again. | look around 
at our fragile hut and its dwindling 
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supplies, wondering what will go 
next. 

“Turn the generator down. Di- 
vert main power to the emergency 
signal and air-supply unit—get some 
rest...” 

There’s almost no sensation in 
my side now. I’m feeling muzzy, and 
for purely selfish reasons | don’t care 
what happens to me. | do feel guilty 
about Chepp and Deryl, though, and 
Mae. Or what's left of her, in the bag 
in the storage unit. | slip another pill 
into my mouth and sink into a chair. 

| hear Chepp loading the semiau- 
tomatic—whatever else they don’t 
provide for us, Searchcraft always 
packs one in the kit for emergencies, 
and as far as | know, our stunners still 
don’t work. The transceiver crackles, 
and | think | hear Sonja, and Chepp 
trying to answer. Then he comes over 
and slides into the chair beside me. 
In a gesture that’s absurdly tender and 
childlike, he slips his arms around me 
and rests his head in the hollow of my 
neck. 

“There isn’t going to be any help 
from Searchcraft, is there Jessie?” he 
whispers. “Whatever happens, we’re 
going to have to work this out by our- 
selves, right? | mean, if it comes to the 
crunch, we can’t just sit here—at 
least | can’t...” 

| murmur some halfhearted 
words of agreement, taking comfort 
in the pressure of his warm young 
body and thinking of our predica- 
ment. Phoenix Moon...even the 
name was my choice, prompted by 
the bird-like shadow of the shuttle on 
the rising, dusty soil as we landed. 

We both doze for a bit. I’m not 
sure, exactly, when | hear the wind, 
but | wake abruptly as Chepp pulls 
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me to my feet, my head stinging from 
the effect of the drugs. 

We stand facing the door, staring 
out its narrow windows into the 
night. The sky is black and thick with 
unfamiliar stars, the only light ema- 
nating from our faltering searchlamp 
and the mother planet. The distant 
wind in the forest is high and clear, 
and growing louder, and | think | can 
distinguish eerie, individual harmo- 
nies among the dissonance. Chepp 
grabs the semiautomatic and our 
headgear and moves towards the 
door, and | follow. I’m dragging my 
leg now, hoping he won’t notice— 
my whole side is rigid with pain. 

We stop just outside the entrance 
and put on our masks and headsets, 
dust filtering around our knees. I’m 
not sure at first, but then | hear, ris- 
ing slow and rhythmic over the wind, 
the four notes; so—la—so—so...over 
and over. 

The shuffling and scraping be- 
comes audible, consonant, like some 
dragging dance step. Dust rises in the 
distance, barely visible at first, bil- 
lowing, covering the indistinct tips of 
the trees. After some moments the 
shapes of the strangers emerge on the 
horizon, a greater dark against the 
night, moving ever closer. Soon we 
can see them more clearly, sliding, 
shifting and turning, the mother 
planet looming like a yellow scar 
above them. Paradoxically, the dust 
appears less obstructive at night, 
though it still forms a strange cloud, 
like a ritualistic garment for their sin- 
ewy, changeable bodies. 

They’ve enhanced the four notes 
too. The sequence is more fully real- 
ized, recognizable as a minor key, 
though their tone is harsh and 


strange. I’m terrified. It’s almost as 
though they’ve picked my brains to 
make this improvement. Their claws 
slice through the air in unison, and | 
think of what they did to poor Mae. 

I’m considering a plan for tempo- 
rary flight when a pure, deep animal 
noise issues from behind us. We look 
back to see Deryl, poised like a great 
bear against the searchlight, carrying 
the standard axe from the explora- 
tions kit. What | can see of nis face 
is twisted in an undefinable expres- 
sion. The tranquilizers should still 
have some hold, but | can tell he’s 
fighting them. He bellows things 
about Mae and getting even and 
pushes past us, throwing us to the 
ground as we reach out to stop him. 
He lumbers off into the approaching 
cloud, swinging at random. We strug- 
gle to our feet and follow. 

As we draw near, we hear his 
curses, but they’re slowly swallowed 
by the rising melody. The song is 
deafening now. It courses along every 
nerve, savage, commanding. They're 
calling us, in some bizarre way, and 
so help me, some desperate, an- 
guished thing deep inside me wants 
to respond. Somehow, | don’t want 
them hurt. The scene is all shadow 
and confusion, and | no longer see 
the dull gleam of Deryl’s axe. The 
heavy, pungent smell invades my 
mask again. Chepp shouts something 
as he readies his weapon and points 
it. 

“No!” | scream. “You might hit 
Deryl! Not at them—in the air!” 

| grab the barrel of the semiauto- 
matic and jerk it skywards as Chepp 
fires. Two sharp rounds and the sing- 
ing stops. The wind in the forest rises, 
shrieking, and it seems | hear a thou- 
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sand different melodies at once. 
Chepp shoots frantically in the air. 
Then, after a time | can’t reckon, it’s 
over; the strangers and the cloud drift 
away to their smooth, dragging 
rhythm and slip over the horizon. The 
wind shuts off, and we are left in si- 
lence, among the scars and ridges in 
the soil. We can see no sign of Deryl 
anywhere. 

“Jessie?” Chepp is looking at me, 
and | realize I’m holding my side, 
gasping with pain. He slips an arm 
around me, steadies me. I’ve never 
felt so helpless as he begins easing me 
back to the hut. We’ve managed only 
a few steps when we see the disc; a 
crooked, pewter-coloured saucer 
partly buried in the soil. It’s marked 
a groove behind it, as though it had 
been thrown out from the centre of 
the struggle and skidded to a halt. 
Caution seems irrelevant now, and | 
fan the remaining dust away, holding 
onto Chepp as | lean down for it. 

“Don’t touch it!” Sweat beads on 
the exposed areas of Chepp’s earnest 
young face, and | can tell he’s close 
to breaking. Gently, | unclasp his fin- 
gers from my arm. 

“We have to, Chepp.” | brush the 
hair from his forehead, dislodging his 
mask as my hand falls away. For a 
moment | see my son’s face, and 
there’s a terrible, tearing sensation 
inside me. “We might learn some- 
thing from it that will make sense of 
all this—something that will help us 
warn the others...” 

e 

| was just trying to excuse myself, 
when | said none of this was my fault. 

| should at least have questioned 
Sonja’s orders to come down here, 
but | lacked the courage. Obeying her 


is like a reflex reaction after all these 
years. It’s the cost to the rest of my 
crew that | can’t deal with. They were 
bright, wonderful kids, and in my 
own way | betrayed their trust as 
much as Sonja. Between my coward- 
ice and her arrogance, we probably 
killed them all. 

| don’t know where Chepp is, 
and | can’t bear to speculate. He 
seemed to snap after what happened 
to Deryl. He wouldn’t have anything 
to do with the disc, wouldn’t discuss 
it. | fell asleep after I’d finished exam- 
ining it, just before dawn, and when 
| woke he wasn’t there. All | found 
were marks leading from the hut door 
into the desert that could have been 
footprints, and a scan showed up 
nothing. 

I’ve entered as much of this in- 
cident as | can on the small sensory 
wristlog attached to my arm, and I’m 
tapping in notes as | work. The explo- 
rations hut and kit are lightweight and 
collapsible. | managed even the big 
pieces, though the pain slows me 
down and my air supply is low. 
Searchcraft should see the kit as they 
approach, and with none of us 
around they’ll know immediately 
something’s very wrong. | try not to 
look at the bag containing Mae, 
which rests at the side. It’s unfortu- 
nate that the log tape of this expedi- 
tion is permanently attached to the 
console. | tried every means | could 
to break it free, so | could throw it 
away or bury it somewhere. You 
can’t erase or alter the chronology, 
either. I’ve set it with a warning sig- 
nal—l can’t do anything more. 

The disc itself wasn’t difficult to 
interpret. It’s a sensory device of 
some sort, its stippled ridges pleasant 
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to the touch. Through it | have wan- 
dered through an alien culture. I’ve 
seen the majesty and beauty of their 
underground cities on the mother 
planet, and marvelled at what I'll 
spuriously call their technology. Their 
underground settlement on Phoenix 
Moon is equally superb, though more 
artistic in concept—a monastery of 
sorts. They easily blocked knowledge 
of the city entrances from us, at the 
end of those strange trenches in the 
forest. The protective forces they set 
up have thrown Searchcraft off and 
interfered with our communications 
and equipment. Still, they feel we 
should have found some signs of their 
civilization with ourt initial probes. 

As | flip the lock on the last latch, 
the transceiver crackles from deep 
inside the kit. Funny, but it was dead, 
and anyway, I’m sure | turned it off. 
Sonja’s penetrating alto seeps out. 

“...orbit corrected, shuttle rescue 
tomorrow. Jess, we’re getting some 
very strange readings from down 
there. We know you're having trou- 
ble answering, but for God’s sake, 
you have to try!” Silence. Then, 
“Jessica, why the hell didn’t you tell 
me you were so ill? Sometimes | think 
| don’t know you any more!” 

Not that it’s important, but she 
doesn’t. The illness has taken care of 
that, changed my focus. Years of ex- 
posure to the rigours of Searchcraft 
exploration, different climates and 
the use of untried chemicals have 
taken their toll. The pain will only in- 
crease, according to the doctor in the 
last port. Ironic, but I’ve always been 
so observant, yet | didn’t realize any- 
thing was wrong until it was too late. 
It’s worse to know that even if | could 
make it home in time, Doss and eve- 


ryone else | know will be long-dead 
of old age. Sonja must have found my 
diary. | deleted my medical file from 
the Searchcraft computer days ago... 

No matter. It’s too late to get 
back into the kit now, or try the trans- 
ceiver. Besides, everything’s so neat, 
so prepared. 

The strangers are coming. | hear 
the high wind, the chorus of the dead 
as it starts in the rainbow forest. I’m 
convinced they can summon it at 
will. | rise, favouring my leg, wonder- 
ing what they perceive as they move 
towards me. A tall, slim woman of 
middle age, with her right side 
shrunken and cramped by failing 
muscles. A woman no one but them 
really cares about, in the end. 

They weren’t overly upset by our 
cutting the offshoots of the grave 
trees. Curious and ignorant visitors 
have done as much before. What did 
disturb them, profoundly, was our re- 
luctance to accept them when they 
came for us. 

It still does. | see them on the 
horizon, approaching in their ritual 
dance, shrouded by floating motes of 
this soil that catch the late sunlight so. 
They’re probably following in the 
deep grooves their movements made 
the night before. What we thought 
were claws are in fact their ritual 
knives, extended in front of them, 
slicing the air. From this direction the 
sun renders their forms frail and 
darkly skeletal, like a negative of 
Chepp’s hands when he held them 
against the light. Yet you can’t really 
see them all that clearly... 

The song rises, strong and sure, 
the voices more than human now, 
sensitive, knowing. The melody is 
even more melancholy and beautiful 
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than | remember, the accompanying 
chords fully resolved. My sick, weary 
body vibrates with the sound. It 
makes me think of sunlight and wa- 
ter and trees, and all the things I'll 
never see again—my song. 

The song that condemned us all, 
from the moment | opened my mouth 
and sang it in the shuttle, prior to 
landing... 

This is the part that Sonja and the 
shuttle crew have to get straight—l 
hope and pray they do! You see, 
there’s no malicious intent on the 
strangers’ part—it’s just that this place 
is so sacred to them, its purpose so 
singular...| couldn’t know they’d hear 
me in the shuttle, or that | was sing- 
ing out like their own kind from the 
mother planet do when they come 
here to die, triggering a ritual instinct 
in them older than time. Even though 
the sound of my voice, my music was 
strange, and they wondered at our 
real intent in coming here, it was too 
late—priests and embalmers all, they 
began the lengthy preparations for 
our death rites, and they’ve assured 
me they must follow them to the end. 
They only abandoned Mae because 
our reaction bewildered them so pro- 
foundly. They grieve for that, and for 
Deryl and Chepp...I’m sure | hear it 
in their singing now, and understand. 

So this is it. We were all included 
in the ritual, and they’re compelled 
to finish what they started, to both 
Mae and myself. They’re very near, 
and seem at once more cruel, yet 
more perceptive and compassionate 
than any human I’ve ever known. 
Even the pungent scent of the em- 
balming fluid they excrete doesn’t 
bother me now. They’re anguished 


about what they must do to me, and 
they'll be as swift and kind as they 
can. | just swallowed the last of my 
pills, which should help. 

And when they’re done, and 
they’ve arranged my limbs in the 
ritual cutting pattern and buried my 
body in their forest cemetery, they'll 
graft twisted branches onto the tree 
nearest me in a variation of that pat- 
tern, in a way that will pull my song 
from the wind. Perhaps, when that 
happens, part of me will rise from the 
dusty soil like the proverbial phoenix 
for which | named this moon, and fly 
off into their dazzling sun. 

Maybe some deep-rooted in- 
stinct in me chose to die this way, 
when we first approached this 
place... 

A few last notes before | remove 
my wristlog and leave it on the kit. | 
started it with a warning to read it 
through first. The main log tape still 
worries me, though. If Sonja comes 
on the shuttle with the rescue crew, 
she’s bloody-minded enough to break 
my seal and play the tape anyway. It’s 
the foolproof part that’s the problem, 
especially the chronology. | opened 
the kit and began recording on our 
way here in the shuttle. The melody 
is on there: so—la—so—so...loud 
and clear. 

God, Sonja, considering the 
trouble you’ve had with the shuttle 
engine, and everything that’s hap- 
pened down here, | hope you see my 
wristlog first. Don’t listen to the con- 
sole tape—not here. 

Don’t play my song 
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and friend to the generations, slept toothless on the ground beneath the 

high branches. Elan had outlived all our grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers. She was frail but still powerful. She weighed so little that the strong desert 
winds would sometimes pick her right up off the ground as she slept and she’d 
float off from beneath the Tree. Fearing that she’d be carried too far from the 
Dreamtree, however, she asked that we snake a rope lightly around her waist 
and tether it to a looped root that rose up out of the earth. 

“lam just an old, happy woman who does not want to drift far from my 
place,” she said. “Soon | will die and then | must travel a great distance but 
not before.” 

Most of us did not believe she would die. Elan was powerful and had fa- 
voured us with many miracles. | was very young when she gave up her teeth 
but | remember it well. The people gathered round and Elan spit out all the 
teeth from her mouth into her hands. She then carried the teeth, thirty-two of 
them, out from the base of the great Dreamtree and carefully planted them to 
form a giant circle that she had marked in the sand by dragging her foot. She 
told no one why she was drawing the circle or planting her teeth but, in the 
morning, each tooth had grown into a large smooth stone that caught the early 
sun and shone with its own golden light that would not diminish until after 
the sun had gone down. Even then, the stones, each taller than our best hunt- 


S oon, the time of the Dreamtree would be over. Elan, keeper of the Tree 
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ers, stayed warm into the night. 

Why had she planted her teeth? 

“The Dreamtree spoke to me,” 
she said. “It told me to plant my teeth 
against the plainness of the land. Too 
much flat and empty. Too much 
sand. The stones will remind you of 
an inner world and an outer world. 
Inside the stones, things will be as 
you always knew it but beyond the 
perimeter of the stones, the world will 
be different, full of surprises.” 

As if there were not surprises 
enough within the perimeter of Elan’s 
teeth. Since Elan was so much older 
than any of us, it was she alone who 
remembered the early days. 

“God planted the Dreamtree 
with a seed that had come out of his 
heart and then waited for it to grow. 
It was only a small seed, the size of 
your littlest toe. He waited very pa- 
tiently because he was made from the 
soil beneath our feet and the earth is 
filled with an abundance of patience. 
But when God saw that the Tree had 
reached into the clouds, he began 
climbing, of course. What else could 
he do?” Then she would smack her 
forked stick on the loose sand and 
scratch it around until it became alive 
with small, many-legged insects who 
hurried away into the air or burrowed 
deep into the sand. | think that she 
was always a bit mad at God for 
climbing up that Tree and leaving us 
here. 

“He had to climb the Tree, | sup- 
pose,” she admitted. “The earth is not 
a place to stay for more than several 
lifetimes. While here, he had created 
dogs and snakes and rains that came 
only once in a human lifetime and 
food that hid in the ground or stored 
itself inside fur and bones. But the 


Tree kept growing higher and God 
was tired of earth. Well, he climbed 
high up into the branches, naming 
each one as he went. Lolutu, he 
called this one, branch of the full 
stomach; Kalameti, he called that one 
up there, branch of the quivering 
mind; Fireata, he said to the one just 
grabbed, calling it my own best 
friend. And so forth. He was a fast 
climber and one who named things 
quickly. 

“Then when he reached the sky 
and hoisted himself up into the 
clouds, he realized that he had for- 
gotten a number of things for the 
world. Things still on his mind. He 
decided he would rest and then climb 
back down the next day to make 
more things for the world. But when 
he awoke, the Tree had grown so 
much taller. There were many new 
branches and the trunk was straight 
and the bark perhaps too slippery. 
God looked down and realized just 
how high up he was. He felt himself 
go dizzy and discovered that he was 
afraid of heights so he leaned back 
and decided to rest some more. 

“Soon he fell asleep and 
dreamed a long complicated dream 
full of noisy, busy creatures that 
looked like him. It gave him a fright. 
He wondered if he should conquer 
his own fear of heights and go back 
down, make more things he wanted 
to, maybe stay on longer down here 
to live among the planet’s insects and 
furry beasts he had created. But now 
he saw the Tree itself had grown and 
grown of its own accord and he was 
much higher than he, himself, had 
climbed. He could not see all the way 
down to earth at all. He was angry. 
The Tree had tricked him. Besides, he 


could not climb down even if he 
wanted to. The branches up here 
were slippery with resin and shiny 
bark. 

“God saw that he was all alone 
and had been tricked by the Tree. 
How could a simple tree trick him so? 
Hadn’t he planted it with a seed that 
had come from his heart? He fell 
asleep again, into a kind of nutwine 
stupor of a sleep, and again there 
were the noisy little creatures that 
looked like him in his dream. ‘Who 
are you?’ God asked the dreampeople 
but they had no reasonable way to 
answer. These people were puzzling 
to God but he had become very 
lonely and needed someone to talk 
to. So God dreamed that they could 
speak and they opened their mouths 
and words came out. And that was 
the beginning of all the talk. That was 
how God got to know the dream— 
people and how our ancestors got to 
know him. Every time God would fall 
asleep, the dreampeople would ap- 
pear and each time there were more 
of them. God could not figure out 
how they kept growing in numbers 
and the dreampeople would not tell 
him. They said it was a secret and a 
clever trick they knew. 

“After many nights, the 
dreampeople said they were tired of 
living in the branches. They wanted 
to go back down to the flat earth. 
God said, ‘What are you, crazy? Look 
how high we are and how slippery 
the branches are.’ But the 
dreampeople said they were very 
brave and would take the chance. 
God did not like being a bully so he 
told them it was okay to go down but 
that he would keep contact with them 
through the dreams. And he insisted 
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they stay near the foot of the 
Dreamtree and someday, if he could 
get up the courage that they had, he 
would come down to visit. 

“And so, they climbed down. 
Not all of them made it, mind you. 
But some did.” 

Elan had told the people how the 
Dreamtree made us who we were, 
and that God still spoke to us in 
dreams through the Dreamtree. 
Whatever he dreamed was real to us. 
“God is a good dreamer, but look out 
when he wakes up,” Elan warned. 
“He can be very cranky.” 

And we all knew that in recent 
times God had become more cranky. 
First the rains. Then those monstrous 
large wild creatures running across 
the plain. “Keep your children inside 
my teeth,” Elan warned. “Stay inside. 
Who knows what God put on the 
outside?” So we stayed within the 
perimeter of the teeth. 

For a long time no one changed 
during their lives. That is, my grand- 
father and my father looked like boys 
until they died. Elan was the first one 
to grow old. It happened one night 
while she slept. One day, she was a 
beautiful, young dark woman with 
smooth skin, soft as dew on a 
Dreamtree leaf. The next day, poof, 
she was an old woman whose skin 
was puckered like a desert pear. 

“What happened?” someone 
asked. 

“It was God. He has turned my 
skin inside out. A new dream. One 
we will have to live with, | suppose.” 
But Elan was angry at her aging and 
she spit at the Tree. So did many oth- 
ers as the days went by and old age 
crept up on us like a wolf in the night. 
Many others had their skin turned in- 
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side out. 

At night we all slept under the 
Dreamtree because there was no 
other shelter available in the world 
and, despite our worries, we knew 
that the Dreamtree was the only way 
God could deliver his dream to us. 
And what would we be without God 
at the topmost branches of the 
Dreamtree and us asleep dreaming by 
its roots? 

Whatever God dreamed came to 
pass until life crowded within the pe- 
rimeter of Elan’s teeth. For we knew 
those same tricks of our ancestors 
about how to make our numbers 
grow. But when things began to get 
too crowded, some of the people be- 
gan to die. In our dreams God asked 
that we bury the dead very near the 
roots of the Tree so that the people 
might come up through the roots and 
sap of the Tree to stay with him up 
above. We tried and soon heard from 
our dead ones in our dreams. They 
were not happy at all up in the clouds 
with God. They said he was a great 
complainer now that he had been 
way up there for so long all by him- 
self. The dead said that God made 
them sit through long, boring stories 
that had little point to them. 

So we tried moving the stones 
that had once been teeth in Elan’s 
mouth. We dug them up and rolled 
them further out from the Tree to 
make our world larger. That way we 
would not have to die and go up to 
live with a complaining God. It was 
very hard work and we were ill- 
equipped for it. Our hands grew blis- 
ters and we became hungry in ways 
that dreams could not appease. Elan 
scoffed at our work and in a strong 
wind, she would float above us, 


chewing on the leaves of the 
Dreamtree. Sometimes, she would 
flap her arms like a bird and we were 
all afraid she would fly away and 
leave us. We needed that frail, tooth- 
less, inside-out woman because she 
was the only one who had been 
around from the beginning and un- 
derstood God so well. 

Finally, after watching much of 
our difficult, nearly futile labor, Elan 
said, okay, okay, she would grow 
new teeth and then scatter them into 
the wind in all directions. 

The next day, she showed us the 
new white teeth in her mouth. Then 
we watched as she plucked them out 
one by one. And soon the winds 
came up, first from one way, then 
another and she scattered her teeth in 
the winds, all thirty-two of them, 
flung far in every direction, to make 
new boundaries of our world. 

My old friend, Illean, was first to 
head out away from the Dreamtree. 
He admitted that God had warned 
him against it. “But | don’t want my 
skin to turn inside out and | don’t 
want to die,” Illean told God in his 
dream, as he slept, curled up by the 
root of the Tree. 

IIlean returned after a fortnight to 
say that he had not found any sign of 
Elan’s teeth but that he kept walking, 
and beyond the farthest horizon he 
had found an entire forest, a jungle 
full of trees, each as big as our own 
Dreamtree. He said he slept beneath 
many and never once had a single 
dream. “In truth,” he said, “| ama 
happier man. I’ve returned for com- 
panions. Will you join me?” 

But | declined. | was not an ad- 
venturer. And what would God think 
of me? But Illean found a woman, 


Borea, to go with him and several of 
the younger ones. Before he left, he 
spoke with Elan. 

“Did you see the toothstones | 
threw into the wind?” 

“No,” said Illean. 

“Good, then you have not gone 
beyond the world. God is very wor- 
ried. Very upset. But he has dreamed 
so many things into existence that he 
does not remember them all. He is 
worried he has made a few danger- 
ous things that could still be wander- 
ing around. But take this. This should 
help out if there’s trouble.” And she 
reached to the highest branch that she 
could and grabbed onto the wood. It 
was only as thick as a young girl’s 
wrist but it took her much work as she 
twisted and twisted it until it snapped. 
Something that looked like rich red 
blood began to drip from where the 
branch had been torn. Elan tried to 
reach to the spot where the blood 
dripped but could not, so | held her 
frail body up and she touched the 
Tree with her hand. It stopped bleed- 
ing instantly. When | sat her back on 
the earth, she spit onto the torn end 
of the branch and gave it to Illean. 
“Plant this where you will live so you 
will still be one of us.” 

But then Illean did a shocking 
thing. He laughed at her and threw 
the branch on the ground. Then he 
walked off toward the unseen forest 
with his woman and the young ones, 
for God had dreamed up pride and 
insubordination as well. We all 
looked to where the branch had been 
twisted from the Tree and saw the 
blood dripping like a red waterfall 
down the trunk, then seeping into the 
soil, turning it into clay. Elan took the 
branch and walked away from the 
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Tree into the desert, then dug a hole 
with her old withered hands, spit 
some more into the hole and planted 
the branch in hope that it would 
grow. 

e 

The branch did not grow and, 
before too long, one of the children 
was tugging at it. Soon others joined 
him and then it came up out of the 
ground followed by a great rush of 
air. The children ran away screaming. 
Elan heard the commotion and cau- 
tiously walked towards the hole in the 
ground. | followed her because | had 
made it my job to know everything 
about Elan. Despite the fact that she 
was so old and puckered, | was in 
love with Elan. | could not forget 
what she looked like before her skin 
turned inside out and | was still very 
much in awe of her great abilities. 

No, it wasn’t really her powers. 
It was the mystery. Or maybe it was 
because she was believed by some to 
be the mother of us all. Through her, 
and the Dreamtree, we had contact 
with God. She was our protector and 
how could you not love the one who 
kept you alive? 

So there was Elan looking down 
into the hole in the ground left by the 
branch that would not root. 

“What do you see?” | asked. 

“We have problems,” she said, 
the hot air rushing up about her face 
making her hair stand straight up like 
it was alive. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Big problems. What | see is not 
good. There is another world down 
there and it is full of people. They are 
not like us. They are pure white. And 
they are drinking from the roots of the 
Tree. | have a feeling they are lazy 
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people. Look for yourself.” 

In order to see, | had to bury my 
head in the hole up to my shoulders. 
And yes, there it was. A very pale 
world full of dry white people, all 
drinking from the roots of the 
Dreamtree that protruded from what 
was their roof, their sky. The roots 
dripped the same rich blood that we 
had seen when the branch was bro- 
ken off. 

| came back into my own world. 
“How do you know they are lazy?” | 
asked. 

“You can tell by the look in their 
eyes. They do nothing but get nour- 
ishment sucking from the roots of the 
Tree. God must have dreamed them 
up in a bad moment. He can’t seem 
to get rid of anything he dreams into 
being.” 

“What should we do?” 

“Cover up the hole,” Elan said 
and went back to sleep beneath the 
Tree. 

That night all of the people 
-dreamed that they had been bleached 
into whiteness through the night. 
Each had the same dream but in the 
morning we were all still in our usual 
skins. The hole in the ground, how- 
ever, had grown wider in the night. | 
worked all the day in a burning sun 
to fill in the hole because | did not 
want to have anything to do with the 
lazy white people in the other world, 
but the hole would not be filled. 

By now all of my people knew 
about the world below. And those 
who refused to believe at first came 
to see and found themselves staring 
at the white ones eye to eye. Elan 
cursed at the people below her as she 
leaned over the gaping hole that 
would not be filled. The people be- 


low did not seem bothered. When 
she gave up, she turned to me and 
said, “He makes so many mistakes, 
so I’m not surprised about this one.” 

The next day, Illean returned be- 
cause someone from the people had 
run off to find him and tell him what 
had been discovered. IIlean, my old 
friend, so brave and foolish, took one 
look into the hole and jumped 
through. | saw him land and fall side- 
ways and then he was surrounded by 
people below. The white people with 
the lazy eyes were curious but not 
unkind. They offered Illean a drink 
from the blood of the roots of the 
Dreamtree and Illean drank. 

All the while, Elan was shouting 
at him not to do it and to come up out 
of the hole or she would cover it over 
and leave him there. This was prob- 
ably a lie because | don’t think she 
had it in her power to cover over the 
hole. But a terrible smile had come 
over Illean’s face once he had tasted 
the blood of the Tree. After a while 
he asked for a hand in coming back 
up. | looked at Elan. She shrugged, so 
| reached down and pulled Illean 
back to our world as the people from 
below held him up toward the hole. 
When he was again on the surface, 
he reached down and helped three of 
the lazy people up into the world. We 
all looked at them in amaze- 
ment...their pale, translucent skin, 
their empty eyes. 

Illean brought up several more 
and told us that these other beings, 
who had been so generous to him, 
would make good slaves and that the 
people on the face of the earth should 
no longer have to work so hard. 

What followed were terrible 
times. My people agreed with Illean 


and more and more people were 
lured from below. They came up and 
were turned into slaves. They were 
very bad slaves who did not respond 
to orders, but neither did they fight 
back. “There is a laziness in their 
hearts that denies them even the will 
to resist,” said Elan. 

Once Illean had given a slave to 
almost every family near the 
Dreamtree, he headed off to bring 
back those who had gone to live with 
him in the distant wilderness. But 
while he was gone, the white slaves 
began to break off tips of the branches 
and suck away as they had of the 
roots. 

The Tree was so vast and 
branches spread so far around that 
neither Elan nor myself could stop 
them. And now there were so many 
whites among us that the Tree was in 
danger of great harm. 

Elan decided that she must climb 
to the top of the Tree and speak di- 
rectly to God, that he was talking 
nothing but gibberish in his dreams 
and that the people were in trouble. 
For she had seen the damage already 
done. The leaves were not growing 
back and the bark was scaling off 
from parts of the Tree. 

But Elan was an old and feeble 
person. She made it only to the fifth 
branch, the one that had given us the 
means to tame the bitter north winds. 
She fell and had | not been there to 
throw myself beneath her and break 
her fall, she may well have cracked 
her dry brittle bones and slipped into 
the dust. 

It was then she looked into my 
eyes and said, “You, you were the 
one all along.” 

| didn’t know what she meant. 
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“God made you long ago be- 
cause | had asked him for compan- 
ionship.” 

“But what of all the others?” 

“They are here for other reasons 
perhaps but you were put here to help 
me guard the Tree and to spare me 
the infinite loneliness of being alone 
with God in my dreams.” 

| felt something then. | looked 
around at the chaos of the white 
slaves and of my own people break- 
ing away at the Tree, tearing large 
limbs and sucking at the blood and | 
looked down at the toothless face of 
Elan. | felt powerless and confused. 
Hate for the rest and love for Elan 
surged through me. 

“God will dream me into youth 
and beauty for you if you like. And 
we Can go away.” 

| didn’t know what to say. My 
heart leaped up but | felt great con- 
fusion, too. 

| laid Elan back down onto the 
ground as she fell back into sleep, 
into the dreamstate. | could see the 
strong desert wind begin to rise and 
| tethered her to a protruding root so 
she could not float off. Then | began 
to climb the Tree myself. 

Even far above the ground, | 
could see that the Tree was withering 
from some disease. | would speak to 
God, no matter how high up he was. 

| climbed through cold and heat 
and impossible winds until | came to 
God’s foot. 

“Stop,” he said. “You can go no 
further.” 

“| want to know what to do to 
save the Tree and to return to the way 
things were.” 

“It’s too late,” said God from 
high above me. 
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“Why?” 

“The Tree is dying. | have ceased 
to dream. | could only dream long 
enough until the world was created 
and now the dreams have stopped. | 
can no longer sleep, so | can no 
longer dream. | must remain awake 
forever. The world is complete. And 
| am awake. The Tree must die. Let 
them suckle as they like. It will not 
sustain them long.” 

| demanded he change his mind 
but he told me that only a fool would 
argue with God, but | think he was 
just bluffing because | could see that 
he no longer had control. He had no 
choice. Maybe he was right, after all. 
He had dreamed us all into being and 
now the dreaming was over. 

The climb back down was 
treacherous. Great winds shook and 
rattled the Tree and there was noth- 
ing but dead leaves and withered 
branches. 

When | put my foot down upon 
the earth, the soil itself looked lifeless 
and without color. The crowds of my 
people were noisy and unhappy. 
They paid little attention to me. They 
had grown pale and weaker in ap- 
pearance, even while | was gone. 

| found Elan crying by a pile of 
dried leaves. She took my head in her 
lap and rocked me to sleep but there 
were no dreams. 

When | awoke, | found myself in 
the arms of a young, beautiful woman 
whose skin was soft as dream clouds 
and who smelled of spring rain. | 
knew at once that it was Elan. 

“We will go away from here, 
said. “If IIlean found another place 
then so will we.” 

Elan did not answer but she just 
smiled and | could see she had even 
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been given all her teeth back. | kissed 
her and felt the honey of her tongue 
slide into my mouth. 

The sun had just come up and 
the ground was littered with sleepers. 
The world had become very crowded 
now that all the ones from below had 
climbed up. Illean had failed in his 
attempt to enslave them. Once eve- 
ryone started sucking the life blood 
from the Tree, all had grown lazy and 
careless and had forgotten the tradi- 
tional ways of living. 

We tiptoed around the sleepers 
until we came to the Tree, a dry life- 
less thing now that looked like it 
could never have been alive at all. 

“Let’s leave here.” ° 

But Elan tugged back at my 
hand. “I can’t leave with you. God 
would be jealous for | am his wife 
and | was sent below here to watch 
over these children of his dreams. He 
was a troubled father and |, an in- 
competent mother. But we must 
abandon you all, even you who | 
have grown to love...as a husband 
more than a son.” 

| did not understand what she 
was saying. 

But it was then the sleepers 
awoke. They were very hungry and as 
they tried to suck from the Tree, their 
mouths were filled only with dust. | 
watched as they grew angry and 
broke off branches and began to beat 
each other with them as if they were 
weapons. 

“Let’s leave here. | don’t want 
you to watch,” | insisted. 

“But | will feel it all in my heart. 
| cannot ignore the pain of my peo- 
ple.” 

“| know. But let’s leave anyway.” 

And so we walked off into the 
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desert, not in the direction Illean had 
first fled but to the south where no 
one had ever traveled. After many 
days we came to a large smooth stone 
and | knew what it was. 

During our days of travel away 
from the Tree, Elan had begun to age 
again and the magic of her youth 
wore off. | still loved her as much as 
before, though, and | told her so. 

“God is very jealous,” she told 
me. “If | stay with you, he may not 
want me back and | will be nothing 
but dust before long.” 

“Then we must go back.” 

She smiled. “But first | must do 
this. You must help me dig up this 
stone that is part of the circumference 
of your world. Once it is removed, it 
will be a doorway for you, perhaps 
you alone, to move out and create 
any world you wish, determine any 
boundaries you like.” 

And so we dug with our hands 
night and day until the stone toppled 
sideways. Then Elan pulled all of the 
teeth out of her mouth again. She cut 
off all of her long black hair and wove 
a pouch that glowed like black, lumi- 
nous silk. She put her teeth in the 
pouch and handed it to me. “Use 
them to set the borders for your own 
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world,” she said. 

When | fell asleep, | dreamed a 
full lifetime of living with Elan in a 
beautiful world of my own making. 
The dream lasted on and on and felt 
like it was truly a lifetime but when | 
awoke she was gone. | was all alone 
and not the least prepared to travel 
beyond the toppled stone and dream 
my own world into being. For many 
days, | cursed God for all of his mis- 
takes until my heart softened from the 
gentle sun and the morning dew. On 
the twelfth day | opened the black 
purse and took out one of Elan’s 
teeth. | heaved it south as far as the 
wind was willing to carry it. Then, as 
| looked off in that direction, it was 
like | could see on and on forever. | 
saw mountains and | saw the low 
green shimmer of a distant forest. 

| knew that Elan had returned to 
comfort God and that | could not 
bring her back to me. | felt jealous of 
God but also knew that it would be 
too selfish of me to keep Elan or even 
follow her back to the Dreamtree and 
cause her trouble with her husband. 
So | did the only thing left for me to 
do. | put one foot in front of the other 
and dreamed that | was still alive. e 


“The Dreamtree” is part of a longer, unpublished work, The Trapdoor to Heaven. 
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longings. Two holos, a silk tunic, a kilo of discs and a semi-starved cat 
had been Val Christian’s choices. Taking the holos of Alan had been 
stupid, she decided later. A reminder she didn’t need. 

Val found she was staring at the knife. It was sticky with Smooth Whip for 
the birthday cake—a birthday, another reminder, another ghost to lay to rest. 
Once a year the supply drone delivered Smooth Whip and dehydrated straw- 
berries to make a cake. Twice a year it brought vacuum packed ham, a choco- 
late bunny, a new paper ornament to hang on her “Christmas tree” holo. She 
dropped a dollop of Smooth Whip on the floor for Henry. The cat, as always, 
refused to touch it. It wasn’t real food and his feline instincts never failed on 
the subject of food vs. nonfood. 

She stepped into the Smooth Whip and felt it squelch between her toes. 
A pleasant texture. She slid her foot back and forth, then wiped the mess onto 
the top of her other foot. She walked carefully to the bathroom and stripped 
off her clothes. There was a shower cubicle, no tub. She had wanted a tub 
but there wasn’t much choice. She made do...the water was her relief and her 
pleasure. 


. ach Rock Warden was allowed to bring 10 kilograms in personal be- 
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She stepped under the shower 
and Henry took his accustomed place 
on the mat outside the cubicle. All 
the water she wanted, she could use, 
as long as she recycled it. She must 
not cheat the customers of a single 
drop—company policy. 

She let the cool, pure water beat 
against her shoulders, then cleaned 
off her feet. She turned under the 
spray, opening her mouth to feel the 
shower beat against her lips and her 
tongue. She rinsed the water around 
inside her mouth, then let it run over 
her lip, her chin, and onto her chest. 
A dangerous day. A dangerous day 
on which to be alone. She shook her 
head, shaking away the thoughts in a 
spray of water. 

No place felt more alone than 
Homelce Station Number Four. A 
small ball of iron in a field of ice. The 
lone rock asteroid in a belt of water. 
A maverick, a singleton, a solitary. 
Val turned the shower on cold. 

She withstood it for a few sec- 
onds, then turned off the water. 
Henry still waited on the rug. He in- 
sisted on licking her legs. To help dry 
her, she supposed. A cat with a 
highly developed sense of social re- 
sponsibility. There was no other cat 
to practice it on at Homelce, though, 
no one except her. 

The stone floor was cold beneath 
her feet. The breeze from the air sys- 
tem made her shiver. She stepped 
into the drying cubicle and the shiv- 
ering stopped. As she stepped from 
the dryer, Henry licked her leg, then 
mewed in anger. 

“I’m not going to freeze just for 
you, lover. | tell you that every time 
and you never listen, do you?” She 
bent to stroke the cat, who sat down 


just out of reach. 

“Little shit.” She poked him with 
her toe. He ignored her and kept ig- 
noring her while she did her rounds. 
The monitors were normal. Drone 
number three was unloading, number 
12 was on its way Home, belly burst- 
ing with cold pure ice. It was the 
cleanest water in the system. No pes- 
ticides, heavy water, nor chemical 
wastes. No politics, irrigation con- 
flicts, nor tributary wars. By treaty, 
the water out here was available to 
whoever could bring it Home. Her 
job—five years on, one year off—was 
to monitor the equipment of Homelce 
Inc. Five years on...four years gone, 
one to go. Nothing to do, just wait. 

—As she was doing. She paced 
the ComCentre. Everything was fine, 
everything was normal, everything 
was just as usual. She sat in a chair 
to stare at the screen showing the 
drone being loaded. No problems, 
never any problems, sometimes she 
wished for problems. She stalked out 
of the room. 

She went looking for Henry. He 
was not in the galley hovering over 
his still-full food dish, nor in the Rec- 
Room cum bedroom cum hospitality 
centre. Four rooms. How could a cat 
disappear in only four rooms? He did 
it regularly and it worried her sick 
each time. Val dropped onto the sofa. 
Damned inconsiderate cat. 

She considered suiting up, taking 
a look at the drones at closer hand. 
Lately, she’d been considering it 
about once a day, but she hadn’t 
done it yet. A lot of useless bother 
...there was never anything wrong. 
And the stars made her uncomfort- 
able. Alan was out there still, and 
probably not too far away. 
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It had been winter when he left. 
They'd gone camping in Banff, avoid- 
ing the skiers. Most of the camp- 
grounds were deserted. They’d found 
a spot near the hotsprings: four days 
of hiking during the cold short hours 
of sunlight, then sitting in the hot pool 
watching the pink light of the setting 
sun warm the tips of the mountains 
and watching the mountain sheep 
watching them. Alan knew the jani- 
tor at the pool and their last night 
there he let them in. The lights were 
out; the rising steam obscured and re- 
vealed the high cold stars. They 
swam nude feeling the hot silk of the 
water against their skins. Not caring 
if they were watched, she kissed Alan 
and pulled him to stand against the 
side of the pool—then wrapped her 
legs around him. In the water and the 
steam and the cold, it was as if they 
made love on an alien planet. 

At the spaceport, instead of say- 
ing goodbye, he had looked up, 
breathing out a great steaming breath 
into the cold morning air. 

“Remember the hotsprings,” he 
said. 

His ship hadn’t made it past 
Mars. A stray cloud of asteroids, too 
small to see, had damaged the en- 
gines. The fuel had leaked away be- 
fore they could get to a Rock Station. 
The Warden from Icerink Station 
Number Three had arrived an hour 
after their air ran out. A regrettable 
tragedy, Icerink had stated to the 
media. New precautions would be 
taken: a wider trajectory, more plat- 
ing on the engines. They left the bod- 
ies there...too expensive to tow the 
ship Home...a fitting memorial would 
be posted by the first Icerink ship to 
pass...in a year or two. 


Henry stalked up to her, meow- 
ing. When she didn’t respond he 
hooked a claw into the leg of her 
overalls and tugged, at the same time 
increasing the volume of his com- 
plaints. She focused on his black and 
white face—green eyes anxious, 
every whisker a-bristle. She scooped 
him up and rocked him until he 
squirmed. He was not a cat for cud- 
dling too long, especially when 
something disturbed him. He jumped 
from her arms and marched over to 
the ComCentre doorway. He glanced 
back at her before jumping over the 
threshold. Odd. Val followed him. 

The red “incoming message” 
light was flashing. There should have 
been sound as well. She touched the 
volume control and a voice blared 
through the room. Turning the dial 
back, she heard “—will be stopping 
for repairs. Do you receive us?” 

She pressed the send switch. 
“This is Homelce Four. Will you re- 
peat that, please?” 

A male voice said, “Hello, 
Homelce Four. We were beginning to 
think you’d taken a walk. This is 
Homelce Rover. We need to make 
minor repairs and we’re in your 
neighborhood. Would you mind if 
we dropped by?” 

A ridiculous question and he 
must have known it! What Rock War- 
den wouldn't kill to have visitors? 
Any visitors! 

“Of course you’re welcome! I'll 
put the tea on. How many of you are 
there?” 

“Two, but couldn’t you make it 
something a little stronger?” 

“Sorry, no alcohol on the station. 
Tea is all | have.” He must have been 
joking; all the stations were dry. Any- 
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thing else would have been insane. 
Five years alone... 

They docked the Rover on Far- 
side to stay out of the way of the 
drones. Val watched the two figures 
gliding over and around the rough 
terrain. She increased the magnifica- 
tion hoping to see inside their face 
plates, but there was too much reflec- 
tion. She’d forgotten to ask their 
names. She’d also forgotten she was 
playing host. 

She scrambled around the Sta- 
tion picking up clothing and crinkled 
paper cat toys, straightening furni- 
ture. Her panic subsided. There was 
really nothing to clean up. No dust. 
No kitty litter-—Henry used the toilet 
just like she did. No clutter—she had 
little to leave around. She ran to the 
mirror, realized she hadn’t brushed 
her teeth in much too long and rem- 
edied it. She brushed her hair, too; it 
looked scraggly. She was an unskilled 
hair cutter. Maybe one of the Rover’s 
crew would oblige? Her overalls were 
clean, her toenails were passable. 

The red light by the airlock lit. 
They were here— 

And true panic set in. The inner 
airlock door was open which meant 
that the mechanism might jam. She 
never remembered to close it, she 
went out rarely. It was just a closet, 
a tool room. She ran across the 
ComCentre, by accident kicking 
Henry who was in the way. She 
slammed the door closed and the 
light cycled yellow. Christ, oh sweet 
bleeding Christ—that had been close. 
She’d have to remember. Not that the 
danger was great. The airlock 
couldn’t operate with the inner door 
open. But if it should jam, and she 
couldn’t get out and no one was out- 


side to fix it, how long would she 
wait before the company sent some- 
one? Months? Years? 

Henry was crouching under the 
table, alternating glaring at her with 
licking his fur smooth. The light cy- 
cled green and the inner door swung 
open. She stood back and leaned 
against the wall. Her legs were still 
shaking. The first figure entered the 
room, then the second. The first was 
taller, more solid. The second 
smaller, more slender. A woman? — 
A woman. They removed their suits. 

“The—uh— The—uh tea is in 
here.” Val waved them to the 
RecRoom, then remembered the ni- 
ceties. “I’m Val, ah, Valeria Christian. 
With Homelce...but you know that.” 
She felt herself blushing and ran out 
of words. 

The woman, dark-haired and 
brown-skinned, held out her hand. 
“Madelyn Simmons. This is my hus- 
band, Hammond Davies. | usually 
call him Ham, because he is one.” 

The big man gave his hand to Val 
and a grin to his wife. Val shook his 
hand with hesitancy. They were mar- 
ried? Homelce hadn’t allowed that 
when Alan shipped out. If they could 
have gone together... 

“You look puzzled.” Madelyn 
said, finger-combing a tangle left in 
her hair by the helmet. Ham crossed 
the room to look at the monitors with 
avid interest. 

“I...am...a little. When we... 
when | applied to join, they were 
only accepting singles.” 

Madelyn nodded. “So | heard. It 
changed a couple of years ago. Too 
many crazies and suicides, you 
know.” She glanced over at Ham. 
“We've got a temp until the contract 
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is over. Then we’ll see what hap- 
pens.” 

A temp? 

Madelyn saw her confusion. 

“A temporary marriage. In case 
you can’t stand each other before the 
five years are up. The psychs thought 
it up, so if you start hating each other, 
you've got hope. Probably helps the 
homicide rate, too.” She smiled. 

Val felt dazed. Temp marriages. 
They'd tried, she and Alan, to go to- 
gether. There’d been no way. It was 
inefficient, they’d been told, to put 
two bodies in one station when there 
was only work for one. She even had 
to beg for Henry. She’d been told the 
cost of shipping the cat food would 
be too high. But she was small, she’d 
said, and he could eat part of her ra- 
tions. The psychs had finally agreed. 
She had been a borderline recruit. 
They didn’t like her psych profile, too 
many anomalies they said. But they 
were desperate for workers. Despite 
the high pay, most didn’t want the 
risk. 

Luckily, the psychs didn’t ask 
much about Alan. She was supposed 
to go out after; she was waiting until 
she could get a station close to him. 
At least then, they could visit. But 
they couldn’t tell the Company, 
couldn’t let the Company suspect 
what they planned. It was against 
policy. 

“Is the tea in here?” Madelyn 
asked, her voice tinged with impa- 
tience. Val started and blushed again. 

“Ye—yes. I’m sorry. I’m not used 
to company. There’s just Henry and 
me. And he doesn’t talk much.” 

Madelyn blinked. 

“My cat. His name is Henry. 
He’s around here somewhere. He’s 


not used to company either.” 

Ham came into the room. “Hey, 
Madelyn, it’s just like in training. It'll 
be easy. | notice, though,” he turned 
to Val, “that you've got all the screens 
on, even the ones for the far side. Is 
that standard procedure out here?” 

Val shifted in her chair. “No, not 
really. I-1 just feel better, when I can 
see all around me. When | first got 
here, it was really hard. The Station 
was so small. I’m...I’m not really 
comfortable unless all the doors are 
open and the screens are on. | keep 
wishing this place had a window. 
Kind of stupid, | guess.” 

Madelyn glanced at Ham. “Not 
really. Not if you’re claustrophobic. 
Didn’t they test you for that?” 

Val tried to remember, then 
shrugged, a helpless expression on 
her face. “I really don’t know—l 
was... going through a rough time 
when | applied. They said there were 
some odd things about my tests, 
but...” She shrugged again. 

Madelyn patted her hand. “Well, 
you're doing fine, that’s all that 
counts.” 

Val jerked, then controlled her- 
self. Madelyn’s hand was dry and 
warm. The last time a friendly hand 
had touched her had been—when? 

Alan at the spaceport. 

Since then, no one. There had 
been no one to see her ship take off. 
No family—her mother had gone be- 
fore she was three. Her father had 
died from a fall at the plant. 

So—no family, no lovers, no 
friends. All the friends had disap- 
peared after Alan’s death, or maybe 
she had made them disappear—cut 
them off, preparing to cut herself off. 

Madelyn’s hand still lay on hers. 
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The woman’s eyes were puzzled, an- 
noyed. 

“I'm sorry,” Val said in haste. 
“It’s just that you’ve given me so 
much to think about. When you 
haven't talked to anybody for a long 
while, you’re not used to holding a 
conversation—I’m being a lousy host. 
How long will you be staying?” 

Ham was blowing on his tea. 
“And I’m not used to this stuff. We’re 
staying just till tomorrow. | mean, for 
a cycle.” He smiled at her over the 
rim of the mug before taking a swal- 
low. “I’m having trouble getting used 
to the terminology. Madelyn’s the 
one who wanted to wander through 
the asteroid belt. I’m a city kid, my- 
self.” 

Val smiled back. He was nice to 
look at, with his blond beard neatly 
trimmed and his deep-set brown 
eyes. Alan’s face had been lean with 
fine, high cheek bones, and his face 
had been brown from sun and water. 
He would look down at her, his eyes 
focusing only on her...a shiver stirred 
deep in her belly and she closed her 
eyes, breathing in with a gasp. He 
could still do it to her, still make her 
want him and he’d been dead for so 
many years. 

Madelyn stood up. “We’d better 
get to work. We shouldn’t be long; 
it’s just a dent, but we want to be 
careful. We’ll find something sweet 
in ship’s stores to bring to supper.” 

Val stood up as well. “Thanks, 
that would be fine...I’ll clear up here. 
I’ve got to do a check, too.” She went 
to the airlock as they put on their 
suits. The inner door was closed all 
the way. Good. Not that it made any 
difference going out. Someone would 
notice. On the other hand, she didn’t 


remember closing it—but maybe they 
had, coming in? 

She checked her stores. She was 
well stocked; the supply drone had 
been through on circuit not too long 
ago. Vacuum-packed salmon, dehy- 
drated eggs, flat bread. She could 
make them a more or less traditional 
Scandinavian meal. No beer, of 
course, but that was all right. And 
they could share her birthday cake. It 
was her birthday, she’d forgotten. 
And she had visitors! A celebration 
meal. She’d have a reason to wear 
her silk tunic. She hadn’t worn it 
yet—another wasted few grams in her 
allotment, but it felt so good and Alan 
loved the feel of silk... 

She fixed the table. She’d have to 
cook the eggs when they got back; 
cold scrambled eggs were awful. She 
did another quick check of the equip- 
ment, which showed nothing, as 
usual. She lingered over the Farside 
view screen. Madelyn and Ham had 
a panel off near the nose of their ship 
and were replacing it with another. 
New recruits being careful. They’d be 
back soon. 

She hurried to the bathroom. 
There was time to shower and fix her 
hair. As she turned on the water, she 
thought of Ham. It was too bad he 
wasn’t alone...maybe he might have 
been interested in her. Maybe, he 
would have found her attractive... 
Her thoughts shied away from the 
yearning that lurked deeper in her 
mind. For three years she’d taken 
care of her own sexual needs. She 
would think of Alan sometimes; 
sometimes, his face would refuse to 
come to her. The water was hot as it 
flowed over her shoulders and down 
her back. Like the hotsprings. She 
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soaped her hair and remembered the 
sound of the water as it lapped 
against the two of them and broke 
against the side of the pool. Steam 
and water and frost. 

She was still half-dreaming when 
the two returned. They brought a 
small box of Lindt chocolates. 

“The weight allotment is higher 
now.” Madelyn said. “They let us 
bring a few knick-knacks, even pots 
and seeds for flowers, not just for veg- 
etables.” 

“But no dogs, though,” Ham 
mourned. “I really wanted to bring a 
dog, but they said Madelyn here was 
all the company | needed.” He 
squeezed Madelyn’s shoulder. She 
gave him a look of mingled fondness 
and exasperation. Val felt an empti- 
ness, as if an arm had almost been 
laid on her shoulder, then with- 
drawn. She led them to the supper 
table. 

Henry deigned to make an ap- 
pearance during supper, although he 
stayed away from the visitors after 
cursory sniffs. His hints for salmon 
were remarked on, but ignored, and 
he sulked under Val’s chair. Conver- 
sation was sporadic. Madelyn or 
Hammond would say something that 
Val’s mind would follow away into 
the distance, leaving her staring at her 
plate or into the face of one of her 
guests. They had a few lively ex- 
changes, though, where Val found it 
hard to keep quiet to let them talk. 
She was both disappointed and re- 
lieved when they said it was time to 
retire. They had brought in bedding 
from their ship and she pulled sofa 
cushions onto the floor at the far side 
of the room. 

Val found it hard to sleep. She 


wasn’t used to the sound of others 
whispering or, later, breathing inside 
the same room. Except for Henry, of 
course, who snored. After a while she 
found that if she thought of their 
breathing as belonging to Henry, she 
could sleep. 

A hand on her cheek woke her 
up. A large hand. 

“Ham?” she whispered. 

“Who else?” He laughed softly 
and slid down beside her under the 
covers. 

“But—” 

“Sssh. It’s all right, if you don’t 
mind, that is.” His hand stroked her 
face. “| hope you don’t make a lot of 
noise, though.” Again the quiet 
laughter. 

“I—| don’t remember.” Alan? 
Did | make a lot of noise, did... 

A soft beard brushed her cheek 
and Ham’s lips kissed first the corner 
of her eye, then her mouth. “Bad aim, 
sorry.” 

He was warm against the whole 
length of her. The hair on his chest 
caught on her nipples. Not like Alan, 
with his smooth swimmer’s chest, 
both hard and soft to the touch. 
Should she be letting Ham do this? 
Madelyn? What would Madelyn say? 
Would he lie to her or tell her and 
hurt her? 

“No... Ham. We can’t. Mad- 
elyn...” 

He kissed her again. “Don’t 
worry about Madelyn.” 

Val touched his shoulders. Hair 
there, too. He smelled of straw and 
sweat, familiar and unknown at the 
same time. His hands stroked her 
arms, her breast. Shock after shock 
ran through her. She felt herself re- 
sponding, flowing with the warmth. 
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She kissed him hard and pushed her- 
self against his belly. As the heat 
came over her, she remembered she 
did cry out, she did make noise—but 
not tonight, no, not tonight. 

In the morning her guests were 
up before her. She smelled coffee as 
she hurried to the shower. She 
needed time to think before she spoke 
to them. How could she face 
Madelyn? And would she say some- 
thing stupid to Ham? Of course she 
would, and Madelyn would know. 

It took all her bravery to leave the 
bathroom. 

“Stop it, Henry,” she said, avoid- 
ing the cat’s pink tongue. “Leave me 
alone!” Henry crouched down on the 
mat and wrapped his tail around his 
body, becoming a small unhappy 
bundle on the bathmat. 

Ham had made bacon and eggs. 
He waved her to the table. “It’s an old 
joke, but | never make ham and eggs. 
Makes me feel like a cannibal.” 

Madelyn was sipping her coffee, 
eyeing Val over the edge of the cup. 
When she put the cup down there 
was no hostility in her face. 

“So,” she said, “I’m sorry we're 
going to leave so soon. It’s nice to 
have someone new to talk to. But | 
guess we’re almost neighbors. We’re 
just a couple of days away, so one of 
us could come visit you every now 
and then.” She glanced over at Ham. 

“Yeah, our contract says only 
one of us has to be on the Rock at all 
times. We’re not quite as stuck as 
you.” Did his smile hold a promise? 

“That is, if you want our com- 
pany?” Madelyn asked. 

“Of, of course...” Val stam- 
mered. “Screen contact isn’t the same 
as having people really here, and I, 


well, | do enjoy the company.” 

Madelyn lifted an eyebrow and 
looked smugly at Ham. “So | no- 
ticed.” 

Val’s cup dropped from her fin- 
gers. She looked at Ham in horror. 

“Hey, don’t worry, Val. It was 
Madelyn’s idea in the first place.” 

Val turned to stare at Madelyn. 
Madelyn twirled the coffee in her cup 
before looking up. “I didn’t think 
you'd object. You’ve been here a 
long time alone and Ham thought it 
was good idea, too. Sort of a present, 
you see.” 

Val mopped at the coffee on the 
table, not seeing her visitors. | didn’t 
think you’d mind...a present. What 
had she honestly thought Ham was 
feeling? That he’d been overcome 
with her beauty, her irresistible sex 
appeal? A fucking present. Literally. 
A mercy fuck. 

She mopped at the puddle that 
was long since gone. 

“Val? Are you all right? Val?” 

She couldn’t look at them. She 
folded the wet napkin and then wiped 
up the resulting smaller puddle. 

“Val? We have to go soon, Val. 
Are you all right?” 

She looked up, but they were 
only two figures. Not real, no more 
real than figures on the screen. It was 
easy to talk to the screen. “Yes, I’m 
fine. Do you want some coffee to take 
with you?” 

“Sure, thanks.” The larger figure 
smiled at her. “You make better cof- 
fee than our ship does.” 

They put on their suits and went 
to the airlock. The inner door was 
open again, just a crack. She didn’t 
care. They went through and the cy- 
cle went from green to yellow to red. 
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They took a long time getting out of 
the lee of the station into screen 
range. She watched them until they 
were aboard the Rover. Then she 
went looking for Henry. 

Just to sit and have his warm 
weight on her chest; his purr the only 
sound besides the hum of the Station. 
To have his soft fur to stroke and ca- 
ress. To never hear another human 
voice. 

“Henry! Where are you? Henry, 
they’re gone. I’m sorry they bothered 
you. Henry?” 

She searched all four rooms, but 
he was hiding again. She was starting 
the search over again, when the 
screen chimed. It was Ham. 

His face was anxious, unhappy. 

“Val, I’m sorry, | don’t know 
how...Val, your cat. He was in the 
airlock. On top of the air unit. It must 
have been warm up there. I’m sorry. 
We didn’t see him until it was too 
late. Madelyn cleaned it up. We bur- 
ied what... We buried him under a 
rock near the airlock. I’m sorr—” 

She cut off the transmission and 
the screen went blank. After a few 
minutes she felt a vibration through 
the floor. The Rover was taking off. 

“Henry?” she called once softly. 
She went to the screens, but she 
couldn’t see the outside of the 
airlock. Just the drones going about 
their business. Nothing had hap- 
pened to them, no problems. She 
thought of Ham and stripped to go 
into the shower. She soaped and 
scrubbed until even his memory was 
gone. No eager pink tongue lapped 
her leg as she stepped out; no black 


paw pulled playfully at the edge of 
her towel. 

She walked back through the sta- 
tion, picked up the mugs and dishes 
from the table and took them to the 
galley. She washed them in warm 
soapy water, then filled Henry’s dish 
with salmon and eggs. She thought of 
the shower, thought of the hotsprings, 
thought of Alan circling the asteroid 
belt. Homelce Four had an erratic 
orbit. Someday it might cross the path 
of Alan’s ship; the two cold pieces of 
ice would float past, then circle each 
other. 

She drained the water from the 
sink and went to the ComCentre. No 
green eyes watched her movements, 
no pink and black yawn followed her 
exit. She found the environmental 
controls and turned the dial to zero. 
Red lights began to flash, but she ig- 
nored them. 

A solitary rock sheathed in ice. 
She went to the shower and turned on 
the water, stripped and stood under 
it. How long would she stand here? 
How long would it take before the 
emptiness enveloped her? 

—Long enough to dream of 
hotsprings, long enough to feel the 
ice form around her body, long 
enough to feel its protective shell 
caress her. 

They would leave her here. 
There was no one to take her Home 
to. 

Someday two pieces of ice 
would meet, change orbit and circle 
each other, never touching in the 
starlight, but also never alone. © 


STAR-SEEING 
NIGHT 


by Alice Major 
illustrated by Ron Holmes 


“lf the stars came out only once in a thousand years, 
what a wondrous sight we would think them” 
— Emerson 


tar-seeing night. This may be a star-seeing night. 
S Radios ricochet in city canyons, repeat from balconies. 

Electrostatic tingle of tongues. Excitement air born. 
Faces turn to the closed clouds, the sun-occluders, 
the world-sheath warm from the lungs of a weary planet 
that struggles to secure its shaken balance. 
Cloud is now a constant, moisture claimed by sky 
and held hostage for whole cities 
sunk in deepening ocean. Sun no more 
than a pale suspect. 

Sometimes a slow swirl 

turns in the thick air, opens a heavy-lidded eye 
to star ways beyond. Once last year in Buenos Aires. 
Once, a decade back, over the drowned streets of London, 
Whole generations have emerged and died 
with no glimpse of galaxies. 
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But tonight, the star-eye may 
open. Here. Citizens remind each other of the star-seeing 
drill, the dowsing of lights to dim a vast metropolis— 
the ritual practised year by year, its meaning almost lost. 
Now suddenly renewed and relevant. Revealed. 
We may see the stars this night. 


The sky sucks daylight down its grey throat. 
Dusk creeps near. Radios confirm the clouds 
will part by midnight. People, in processions 
reverent, make their way to rooftops. Find open 
spaces. Whisper like novices as the wind tugs 
vestments. Fall silent at the siren wails 
demanding darkness. The city dims. 
The rising wind tears rifts in ragged clouds. 
A still, still-small eye opens. 

First star. 


Nikki 


Nikki, six years old, bundled 
in her brother’s coat, blinks away 
sleep’s slow sedative. 


Will we see the moon? she asks. 
Maybe, if the clouds break soon enough 
they tell her. Aren’t you a lucky girl 

to see the stars? 


But moon and stars to her are mere 
abstractions. She knows about them 

as she knows elephants and sailing ships. 
has seen stars in photographs taken 
high above the clouds’ narcotic quilt 
—jewels thrown savagely on black cloth 
by some magnificent thief. 

Still, she expects the stars will wear 
five neat points, imagines the moon 
with a fat nose, like the symbols 

used even to this day on nursery walls. 
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Vega 


She knows the stars. Their patterned stories 
trace her longings on the silent air 

behind her eyelids. She craves their glories— 
bound Andromeda. The great square 

of Pegasus. (Wingbeats. Rescue.) The chair 
of Cassiopeia. Their names on her tongue 
are crystal—light made sound, a thoroughfare 
of bells. Arcturus, Aldebaran 

and Vega of the Lyre, herself as heroine. 


“Vega knows the stars.” Her husband claims 
a share of her excitement, vicarious 

and teasing. “No, don’t say that.” Pained 
by his intrusion, she blushes, shrugs 

away his arm. He is no Perseus, 

although she loves him. Her longings are 
mute but stubborn, gleaming, nebulous. 

A perfect marriage made of stars 

beckons to her, sidereal, singular. 


* OK 


Diana 


“Here, Mrs. D. I'll turn the bed. 
They say you'll see the moon 
from this direction. Poor old 
thing. She’s just not 

coming back from that last 
treatment. It’s gone too far.” 


pain 

dull apron 

on abdomen 
pain 

remembered pain 

like thick weight 

of monthly blood 

blood waiting 

to be born 
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remember moon 
seen when? 
sixty years. We 
lived somewhere 
else else 
where? 


half full moon 
D-shape 
| remember 

pregnant 
wait | was 
pregnant. Elsie? 
moon a big belly too 
pressed against 
sky. 

Elsie born 
that night 
remember 

pain. 


The cataract clears. The iris opens. 

A city stares into the black bowl of heaven. 
One point on the western rim of cloud 

turns to supple silver fabric—peau-de-soie, 
then lace, then filaments that trail long fingers 
of desire after the escaping moon. 
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Diana 


Look Mrs. D... A full moon. 

| doubt she even hears us. Such 
a pity—it’s just too late 

for her to take this in. Hope 

| don’t go like that. 


aching 
moon arc complete 
as a crone’s 
wheel complete 
as a life flow 
of silver flower 
light 

bud, bloom, 
splendid fruit 


birth only 
a beginning else 
where 

now the ache 
of utter 
contrast silver 
against dark 
arc spun end 
to end 

end over 
end splendour 
all the way 
round 
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Vega 


Vega knew the stars—her secret dower 
of pattern. But not these stars, incessant 
rain of light, a pathless, brilliant flour 
sifted on the night. Pattern irrelevant, 
garbled, a wilderness of radiant 
white noise. 
“So where’s your star?” Husband tries 
to take her arm. “Where’s Vega?” Exuberant 
he gazes up at star drifts. Tears fill her eyes. 
“| told you—I don’t know.” Her face shuts out the skies. 


* * * 


Nikki 


Nikki, wake up 
See the stars 


Nikki struggles through muffling, 
layered sleep. Her world of muted days 
and cloud-reflected city glow at night 
has 

vanished. Overhead, 
the stars hang near, 
intense and lapidary, as though 
the gem-encrusted fabric of the sky 
drooped with their weight. 


Wondering, she lifts her hand. Sudden 
hunger makes her fingers curl, 
coveting glory, coveting their fire. 
Stars suddenly as real 

as the fizz of soda pop, as close 

as sparklers on her birthday cake. 


Will they be here tomorrow? 
No, just tonight. 

Aren't you a lucky girl 

to see the stars 

at least this once? 
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But luck drains out of Nikki’s eyes, 
like starlight through her small, 
plump fingers. 


They won’t be here 
tomorrow? 


The loss assaults her. Some birthright 
snatched away before she knew 

the heritage was hers. She is angry. 

Her voice beats wings 

above the reverent murmur of the crowd. 


No! No! 
| want them again 
tomorrow 


The stars sing back to her, in 
voices incandescent. 


Pale faces flower in the pricking flame 
of starlight. The watchers seek 

to memorize unearthly messages 
ciphered by far-off suns and sent 
across millennia. 


Some among the multitude begin 

to drowse and screen the dark 

hollows of their mouths—heavy 

eyes able to absorb only so much glory, 
cups that fill too quickly. 


But most cradle wonder like a quiet infant 
all night in their arms, yearn upwards 

to the moon’s bridge, to the stars’ black lake, 
to the sky’s wide-set floodgates 

until the clouds come. ° 
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Illustration for “The Perils of Nicolina” by Phillip C. Jennings (Amazing) 


copyright ©1994 by George Barr 
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GEORGE BARR 


ON SPEC is pleased to feature the art of GEORGE BARR, the Artist Guest 
of Honor at Worldcon 94 in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


eorge Barr (not selfconscious about his age, but quite conscious of it 

nonetheless) admits to having been born “well over half a century ago.” 

That happened in Tucson, Arizona, in the year 1937. He discovered sci- 
ence fiction at age thirteen, was hooked immediately, and entered the field 
professionally with the sale of two cover paintings to Fantastic Stories maga- 
zine at the age of twenty-two (though he was a couple of years older when they 
finally saw print). It wasn’t until he moved to California in 1968 that he really 
began making a living at it. During the intervening decade he had established 
a firm reputation by contributing hundreds of illustrations to major fanzines, and 
winning the second Hugo award given for fan art. (He’d been nominated for 
the first also, but lost it to Jack Gaughan, who took both fan and pro art Hugos 
that year.) 

In the years since then, Barr has supplied covers and illustrations for 
Ballantine Books, Ace Books, Leisure Books, Newcastle Books, Forgotten Fan- 
tasies Magazine, DAW Books, Vertex Magazine, Isaac Asimov’s Science Fic- 
tion, Amazing Stories, Dungeons and Dragons, Pulphouse Publications, Marion 
Zimmer Bradley’s Fantasy Magazine, Donald M. Grant Publications, 
Underwood-Miller, Alyson Press, Strawberry Hill, Ganley Publications, Arbor 
House, Canyon Press, Weird Tales, Expanse Magazine, etc., etc. and, as they 
say, etc. 

During this period he has been féted as a guest of honor at (as of the Labor 
Day weekend) eleven science fiction conventions, and has the distinction of 
being the first person in the history of the World Science Fiction Conventions 
to be honored as a fan guest and then as a professional guest. 

For the past twenty-two years he has resided in San Jose, California with 
longtime companion, photographer-artist-illustrator, Jim Bearcloud. 

Recently George Barr has surprised a few people by emerging as a writer 
as well as an illustrator, with the publication of a number of short stories and a 
fantasy novella entitled The Lost One. e 
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Illustration for The Harp of the Grey Rose by Charles de Lint 
copyright ©1994 by George Barr 
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MOSCON II program book cover copyright ©1994 by George Barr 
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NONCON X limited edition print Exploration copyright ©1994 by George Barr 
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STUNTMIND 


by Braulio Tavares 
illustrated by Robert Boerboom 


Dali covers the entire wall. | am sitting in my sliding chair, and | press 
the keys, making it glide toward that enormous face. 

The face of Van Dali. | don’t remember when this photo was taken; all | 
recall is that it was before his Mission. He wears a grey suit with a black tie. 
He has a thin face, short hair, thick eyebrows. Deep lines run down both sides 
of his mouth. He is looking at an indefinite point to the left of the camera, and 
doesn’t seem to acknowledge its presence. He seems unaware of everything; 
he just stares at the void. 

| call this room “The Art Gallery.” It contains nothing but this twenty-five 
square meter photo. | come here every day, before breakfast. | look at this 
photo, and | think about me. 

| go downstairs. Van Dali’s servants are busy around the table, preparing 
a meal with tropical fruits. In the afternoon, if the weather is good, | will take 
the helicop and go to the canyon to see the sunset. | haven't been out of this 
house for six months. 


2 


4 At the opposite end of the large marble room, a photo of Roger Van 


It rained, and | could not go to the canyon. | went to the basement in- 
stead, put on a mask, dived in the tank, harpooned some fish. It was ten p.m. 
when | went upstairs and dressed for dinner. 

My guests talked about the incredibly bizarre kidnappings that have been 
taking place in several countries. It’s not a matter of mere politics anymore: 
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these groups claim to have created a 
new form of art. The first hostages 
were tattooed before being released, 
but now a group in Venezuela has in- 
troduced the procedure of peeling the 
skin off their faces. Stanzarelli (one of 
the guests, who always closes his 
eyes while speaking) said that anes- 
thesia is a kind of ersatz for blindness; 
and then he smiled. We all smiled, 
and | ordered the waiters to serve the 
honey-wine. 

After dinner we went upstairs to 
the Oval Room. | showed them my 
collection of cuneiform tablets; | had 
hired some translators for the night, 
and we read and discussed the texts 
until dawn. Naskatcha and her gei- 
shas were the last ones to leave. | 
went to my bedroom, read a little, 
and then spent some time not read- 
ing, just retracing the beautiful shapes 
of the letters with my eyes, and slid 
smoothly into an imageless sleep. 


3 

Roger Van Dali never slept well; 
since his childhood he had never 
slept more than three hours at a time. 
As he grew up he realized that he was 
not like other boys, and his family 
used to see him as a predestinate, as 
so many families do. He was thirty- 
two, and had been working as a 
bookkeeper when he was discovered 
and drafted for the Contact Mission. 

During his training, with dozens 
of physicians around him, he asked 
what he was supposed to do. “Some- 
one will say something in your 
mind,” they answered. “You will 
hear, and then you will tell us what 
it was.” 

It was during the Van Dali mis- 
sion that the press coined the name 
that would be applied to his group 


from then on. Stuntminds was the la- 
bel given to the people whose minds 
were, for some random genetic rea- 
son, suitable for mental Contact with 
the Outsiders. 
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Millions of government agents 
combed the world in search for po- 
tential stuntminds. Whenever one 
was found, he was enrolled, trained, 
and taken in a space-shuttle to the 
Orbital Station, where an Outsider 
scout ship submitted him to another 
series of tests. Some were turned 
back, without explanation. Those 
approved were taken to the main 
Outsider ship, and put in mind-con- 
tact with the Outsiders, by a process 
whose details were kept secret by the 
aliens. For some period of time (min- 
utes? hours? days?) the minds of the 
earthling and the alien vibrated and 
pulsed together, becoming a whole; 
then they were separated again, and 
the man was taken back to the Sta- 
tion. When Van Dali returned to 
Earth he was physically devastated, 
weighing twenty pounds less than he 
had two weeks earlier, when he had 
shaken the hands of nine Presidents 
as he prepared to enter the shuttle. 

Stuntminds returned to Earth no 
more than zombies, but prolific zom- 
bies nonetheless. They created and 
developed the most eccentric math- 
ematical formulae, in insane bursts of 
activity, and they wrote things with- 
out an inkling of understanding. 
When their information was ex- 
hausted, they were officially retired, 
mentally ill, their minds half-crippled 
by what scientists called the 
“Kingsley-Weichart effect” —an over- 
load of information. Their mission 
fulfilled, they withdrew from the 
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world, to spend their last years like 
sheiks, like maharajas, like manda- 
rins, in mansions with ninety-nine 
rooms—like this one of mine. 


5 

Today was scarab day. | un- 
dressed and had my legs and arms 
tied, in an enormous marble basin, 
and had the scarabs spread over me. 
They seemed to have millions of tiny 
paws, and they acted as though they 
knew what | was feeling. Then | slept. 
In the afternoon, | saddled a pony and 
rode through the woods on the 
ground floor. 


6 

In this house | have bedrooms, | 
have swimming rooms, | have rooms 
full of perfumed smoke, rooms full of 
children’s toys, rooms full of books, 
rooms full of fish bowls. | have doz- 
ens of rooms whose furniture recre- 
ates other times and other places. | 
have the dark crypt where Aleister 
Crowley performed his rituals. | have 
the room where Paris loved Helen of 
Troy, and also Messalina’s sultry al- 
cove, and the huge canopy bed of 
Christine, Queen of Sweden. | have 
the room where Marilyn Monroe 
died, and in that room lives a profes- 
sional Marilyn’s double, almost a 
clone. | have Turkish seraglios, dun- 
geons and cloister cells, rooms from 
brothels in Nazi Berlin and in Mus- 
lim Andalusia. When | feel lonely, | 
warn my servants and, half an hour 
later, | open a door and | enter the 
chosen scene. It’s not every day that 
it happens. It’s more during winter, 
when fierce storms are raging outside, 
and | try to forget them. 
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Today is Tuesday, and | had to 
welcome Van Dali’s biographers. 
Since it is winter, only two of them 
appeared. When they arrived | was 
playing tennis against Ivanov and 
Leroux, my nurses. Sometimes | 
imagine that | could play several si- 
multaneous tennis games, as chess 
players do; a semicircular court, me 
against four, or five... 

| think about this while | take a 
shower and choose my clothes. Last 
Tuesday | wore an Artillery uniform, 
a gift from Pablo Mikherinos, a recent 
stuntmind with long purple hair. To- 
day, | choose a tuxedo and a top hat 
in bright colors. | feel talkative. 

| go downstairs to the library and 
| greet the biographers, whose names 
| always forget. The blond woman 
has a quaint accent, and she asks me 
about the usefulness of a stuntmind to 
the world. Patiently | repeat: we re- 
ceive a Gleam, and we have the duty 
of transmitting its reflex. The man 
who dresses in white asks me how | 
would describe the mental feeling of 
the Contact. | describe it as that of a 
geometrical point that is compelled to 
receive a polygon inside itself. 


8 

We are useless parasites of man- 
kind. This is what is written in the 
newspapers financed by the opposi- 
tion companies. And maybe we are. 
The Multistate companies spend 
more and more money on stuntminds 
every year, because every Contact, 
every message demands a new, un- 
touched brain. 

It is said that our Xanadus insult 
the poverty of the world’s billions of 
people. But the countries of Earth 
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needed us. They needed the mes- 
sages that our crippled minds brought 
home, and so it is only fair that now 
we have our city, far away from the 
other cities, a city just for us, where 
each month a new house is built: a 
pagoda, a marble honeycomb, a 
tower made of Brazilian redwood, a 
mansion in the shape of a word, an 
upside-down castle. Here we are: the 
parasites and the illuminati, the men 
and women who gave their minds to 
be raped by equations, by alien for- 
mulae, by data that Earth scientists 
receive with eagerness and examine 
with wonder; something for which a 
scholar would give half of his life, 
and which billions of people pay 
homage to but don’t understand. 

| live in Van Dali’s mansion. To 
the Outsiders, the person of Van Dali 
did not exist, or, like an electron, 
could not be told apart from the oth- 
ers. His mind was only a chip, a 
stone in which a message was 
carved. When Van Dali came back to 
Earth, he carried in his mind the blue- 
prints of the topological structure of 
the Interwoven Universes. It was only 
after this that the nations of Earth 
could master the projection of physi- 
cal objects in Hypertime, and started 
to build the Gate. 
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It is winter...but | am repeating 
myself. | wake up at noon, and even 
before opening my eyes | turn on the 
hypnoscope, then stare at the small 
silvery sphere as it revolves, a few 
inches before my eyes. Entranced, | 
restore some minutes of my dreams, 
minutes that otherwise would melt 
away under the ruthless touch of re- 
ality. 

| turn it off and go to the gym. 


Afterwards, | have breakfast, then go 
to the hothouse, take a box full of in- 
sects and feed my plants. | make sure 
that they have everything...water, 
electro-sun, fresh air. | talk to them, 
touched by the way they respond, 
gently waving their leaves. At three 
p.m. | go to the Indigo Room on the 
fourth floor, call a fellatrix, stay with 
her for a long time. Then | go down- 
stairs, have a bath, do my check-up, 
my acupuncture. 

It is still raining! | cannot see the 
sunset in the canyon. | go to the li- 
brary, and spend hours leafing 
through picture books. At eight, | am 
called to dinner: shrimp with cheese- 
cream and sweet garlic, and a salad 
of synths. After finishing, | order the 
coffee in the Black and Silver Room, 
together with a ballet—the pas-de- 
deux from Smoliakine’s Tristram and 
Juliet, with the choreography by 
N’Mura. 

Back at the library. | sit at my 
computer and exchange letters for a 
few hours, after choosing a group of 
programs at random: De Assis, De 
Camp, De Quincey, De Sade. A ser- 
vant appears and announces the ar- 
rival of guests. | remember that | in- 
vited some people to bagpipe concert 
at midnight. 

Downstairs is a small group: 
three stuntminds from the neighbor- 
hood, and five visiting earthlings, as 
we call them. Two of them are first 
time visitors at Van Dali’s house. 
They take my hand as if | were a king, 
as if | were an octopus. 
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One more day like any other. 
Now | am naked, my body floats in- 
side a huge, vertical glass cylinder; 
the jets of hot air keep me hovering, 
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almost weightless, revolving around 
myself, inside the circle of tanning- 
lights. In my ears, phones with docu- 
ment-music, the sounds of the rescue 
of a Spanish galleon from the seven- 
teenth century, near the Cape of 
Good Hope. The hot air is so good. 
It is fourteen minutes past eleven on 
a winter night...outside. 
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| once jumped into an enormous 
chocolate pie: | sank like a bullet in 
wood, | swam, | ate, | found my way 
out. | have been tied up to the pro- 
peller of a plane, and had the engine 
turned on. | have drunk everything: 
brine, urine, bile, semen, pepper 
juice, amniotic liquid, hydrochloric 
acid, menstrual blood, “acqua 
tofana,” hyperdistilled water, ocean 
water. | have fought rattle-snakes with 
my teeth, with my hands tied behind 
my back. | have jumped from a plane 
at six thousand feet, tied to an elas- 
tic cord. | have been entombed for six 
days and six nights. 
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Today the rain stopped; | called 
my helicop and flew to the canyon. | 
sat on a rock and stared at the sun. | 
saw how it melted in wild colors, and 
tears rolled down my face till the 
world was dark. 

At home, | went through Cypress 
Glades. | passed along it very slowly, 
my chair gliding softly upon the air- 
spheres, my closed eyes preserving 
that trembling shadow of the sun. The 
air around me was resounding with 
the music of the thousands of bells 
that hung from the trees, golden bells, 
silver bells, crystal bells, tinkling at 
the cold wind’s blowing. | felt that | 


was vibrating and pulsating in sym- 
pathy with their sound. 

In moments like this, | remember 
the Contact, | remember that moment 
which I, Roger Van Dali, felt all the 
vast loneliness of that Outsider (yes, 
| still think of them as individuals, as 
units of Consciousness, or psi- 
quanta). | remember that instant in 
which | became me-and-him. In that 
moment, my frail human mind 
touched his memories of travels 
through Hypertime, recoiling at what 
it found there. | think that the same 
thing happens with all stuntminds, 
but | have never asked anyone about 
it. We are a Guild of silent people. 

And | awoke in Van Dali’s body 
after the Contact, like one who 
emerges from a throbbing abyss. | 
came to Earth and was given this face 
of mine. They taught me my name, 
told me my life, gave me a mountain 
of money, and then forgot me: and 
now here we are...! and |. 

| can say: | am embedded in Van 
Dali’s mind. Also | can say: a part of 
the Outsider is inside me and now lives 
in this world where it indulges itself in 
every excess, in every Curiosity. 

We can thank the Outsiders for 
the keys to Hypertime and for open- 
ing the doors to the Universe for us; 
but | don’t think they came to escort 
us across galaxies. What they want is 
to live here, and be like us. 

The taste for human feelings is 
their vice. In exchange for this ca- 
price, for this desertion, they give us 
their theorems and send us to space. 
| cannot understand this human 
greediness for space, since the Abyss 
is only the Abyss, and nowhere is 
there a planet so full of perverse 
beauty as this world of yours. © 


GOING OUT 
IN STYLE 


by Jocko 


+ 


he designer couldn’t be there to watch 

His stunning collection of nuclear powered dresses 

Melt down, but all who survived the show 

Called it the most visually stimulating experience 

Of their lives before their eyes dropped out and they died. 
The designer was insulted later when some critics 

Hadn’t bothered to show up and then complained 

That the new line rated low for wearability. 


He said, “There is always risk in art. Painters who dip 
Into toxic cans, environmental sculptors who fuse 

The best possible planets to get the right mineral textures, 
Including the necessary human hues—they know 

The risk for artist and model, the sometimes 

Inescapable gravity of super-dense subjects and materials. 
Just as the holo-teller knows the risk of letting his fictions 
Walk the streets, blend in with real-life dramas 

Until even he can’t tell his fictions from the fact. 
Characters go on to make babies, become more real 
Than the drabber colloidals at their everyday jobs, 

And murder or make wars—whatever advances 

The plot or adds to the ambience. 
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Like civilization, art is a higher order 

That sometimes asks a little sacrifice of us— 

See my models and how little they eat 

To fit into my next line of cesium-nylon sarcophagus-medusas. 
Most of them will never feel crow’s feet 

Stinging the corners of their dimming eyes. 

They will die beautiful, dressed to kill 

More gorgeously than anyone before. 

My only regret is that | can never experience 

The true depth and breadth and beauty of my shows. 
Ah, well, come and see a new experiment— 

Skin grafts with chip implants so you can 

Program the skin to dress you as you go. 

No more tossing aside of old fashions— 

My new 3-D tattoo clothing farms only need 

A little extra care and style will never leave 

The human body again—look, 

They’re watering the models now.” ¢ 
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JUMPERS 


by Rudy Kremberg 
illustrated by Tim Hammell 


n his way home that night to collect his things and break the news to 
Sheila, Brad Summers decided to take the subway. 

It was the accident that prompted him. It happened in the freezing 
rain just outside Highland station. He’d dozed off in the cab that had picked him 
up at Vanessa’s place, his head heavy with the wine they had shared. He dreamed 
he was ina long, dimly lit tunnel. He was agonizing over how he would tell Sheila 
he was leaving her, feeling nervous and guilty. Vanessa’s ex-husband, of all people, 
was lurking nearby in the semidarkness. The only part of him Brad could see clearly 
was his pale face. 

Are you going to keep your promise? Jerry Chisholm was asking with a sad 
grin. 

That was when the cab rear-ended the car ahead. Brad woke up to a chorus 
of horn honking, the dream abruptly forgotten. He followed the cabbie’s distracted 
gaze to a motionless heap at the base of an apartment highrise, where a small crowd 
was gathering. Someone had apparently collapsed on the pavement or fallen from 
a balcony. 

Brad didn’t care to take a closer look. It was cold and wet and getting late, 
and he was saving his stomach for the confrontation with Sheila. He paid his fare 
before the two drivers could launch into an argument, then dashed through the 
rain to the subway station across the street. 
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Maybe it was Vanessa’s wine, but 
for a fleeting moment he felt like a kid 
again. The same kid who had spent 
countless hours riding trains up and 
down the newly opened line seventeen 
years ago, pretending the tunnels led to 
undiscovered worlds in the bowels of 
the earth, imagining that monsters and 
dragons and the ghosts of their victims 
lived down there. 

That had been before he and his 
parents had moved to the west coast. 
In the six months since he’d returned, 
bringing Sheila with him, he’d travelled 
by subway for one reason above all 
others: to see Vanessa. The new 
woman in his life. 

During their last rendezvous, he’d 
solemnly promised her he’d tell Sheila 
he was moving out. That he would stop 
procrastinating and make a clean 
break. 

Are you going to keep your 
promise? 

He dropped his money into the 
collector’s till, remembering the dream. 
Jerry Chisholm’s appearance in it mys- 
tified him. Brad had never seen the 
man except in photographs, had never 
heard his voice, and Vanessa rarely 
talked about their failed marriage. 
Chisholm’s drinking had created an 
unbridgeable rift between them, she’d 
said, and after putting up with each 
other for the better part of a decade 
they’d agreed to go their separate ways. 
So far, Brad hadn’t pressed her on the 
subject—he’d respected her need to let 
the wounds of the past heal. Just as 
she’d respected his wish not to be bur- 
dened with questions about Sheila. 

A train thundered below him. He 
hurried down the escalator to the 
westbound platform. The escalator was 
maddeningly slow and made funny 


noises; it hadn’t changed over the 
years. Nor had the dingy grey tiling on 
the walls, the clatter of the turnstiles, 
the air of urgency and excitement that 
accompanied the din of the train. 

The train was just pulling out. He 
cursed it as its taillights disappeared 
into the black void of the tunnel. Loose 
pages from a discarded newspaper 
swirled in the train’s wake and came to 
rest at his feet. A couple of commuters, 
tired-looking business types like him- 
self, trudged past him to the exit. A 
cavernous silence settled in. 

It was nine-thirty, according to the 
digital clock suspended from the ceil- 
ing. He wondered what Sheila was up 
to. And if he’d made a mistake in think- 
ing she’d be able to cope with their 
breakup. 

Lately her behavior had kept him 
guessing. For instance, he’d been sur- 
prised she hadn’t interrogated him 
when he’d called from the office to say 
he’d be home late. Instead she’d told 
him to come home whenever he liked 
and had hung up. She’d sounded up- 
set, and when he’d called again from 
Vanessa’s place she hadn’t answered. 
That worried him. 

And just the other night he’d heard 
her mumbling in her sleep about meet- 
ing somebody somewhere. He’d asked 
her, only half jokingly, who the man of 
her dreams had been, and she’d 
claimed to have forgotten. But she’d 
looked curiously shaken and had kept 
him awake after that, tossing and turn- 
ing in spite of the sleeping pills she’d 
taken. 

He hoped for her sake she was 
seeing another man. Or at least that 
she’d grown stronger since this time last 
year, when he’d first tried to leave her. 

That had been the time she’d swal- 
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lowed a bottleful of her pills and he’d 
felt so remorseful, so frightened, that 
he’d vowed never again to cause her 
such distress. And had meant it. 

You’re entitled to change your 
mind, he reassured himself. How she 
handles it is her responsibility, not 
yours—you can’t go on being held 
hostage by her emotional dependence. 

The silence deepened. He peered 
into the mouth of the westbound tun- 
nel. It was illuminated only by a red 
signal light and the dim yellow bulbs 
lining the ceiling. There was no sign of 
a train, no sign of anybody anywhere. 

He turned to the newspaper on the 
floor, skimmed over what was left of 
the Metro section. A family had per- 
ished in a house fire. Garbage collec- 
tors were on strike. The transit commis- 
sion was getting complaints about va- 
grants in the subway system. And the 
city’s suicide rate was up twenty per- 
cent from last year— “a by-product of 
living in an overstressed society,” ac- 
cording to some professor. 

As Brad’s eye lingered on the last 
article, he thought of the motionless 
heap at the foot of the apartment 
highrise just outside. A queasy feeling 
came over him. 

He kicked the newspaper away, 
watched it drift onto the westbound 
rails. Across from him, tucked dis- 
creetly under the lip of the eastbound 
platform, was a box marked FOR 
POLICE USE ONLY. The words rang a 
bell. 

That was where body bags were 
kept, he’d learned back in high school 
from one of his girlfriends, a redheaded 
cheerleader whose father had worked 
for the transit commission. When a 
person committed suicide by jumping 
in front of a train, the police would 


scrape up the remains and put them in 
a bag. 

Just like garbage, the girl had said. 
Which is what your soul is if you’re a 
jumper. 

Brad walked to the other end of 
the platform, away from the box, wish- 
ing the next train would hurry up. 

It occurred to him that Vanessa 
would be uneasy if she knew where he 
was. The last time he’d suggested they 
go somewhere by subway after dark, 
she’d adamantly rejected the idea—the 
days when you could take your safety 
for granted were long gone, she’d 
maintained, and now the subway was 
“filled with all kinds of dangerous 
creeps.” Even when he'd pointed out 
that Sheila used it at night and no harm 
had come to her, Vanessa had encour- 
aged him to stay above ground: Sheila 
was “pressing her luck,” she’d felt. 

Passing a row of pay phones, he 
wondered if he shouldn’t call a cab. 
Maybe postpone seeing Sheila until the 
next day, although that would mean 
wearing his wrinkled suit and shirt to 
the office in the morning. 

He reached for the Yellow Pages, 
then heard a distant rumble and hesi- 
tated. 

A train. It was coming his way, 
pushing a cool breeze in his face. 

Headlights emerged from the tun- 
nel. The lead car screeched to a stop 
beside him, a grimy silver-colored 
Hawker Siddeley that dated back to his 
childhood. The doors slid open. He felt 
a rush of warm air. The interior was 
cheerfully bright. Despite the litter and 
graffiti and a mild odor—probably from 
spoiled food someone had left behind, 
he thought—he found it rather cozy. 

At first glance he could have 
sworn the car was empty. The seat by 
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the front window caught his eye. It was 
the vantage point from which he’d 
watched the tunnels as a kid. 

Go on, the boy in him urged. 
Have some fun. 

The whistle blew. He stepped in- 
side and sat down by the front window, 
feeling the old excitement well up. That 
odor was becoming more pronounced, 
but for the time being he managed not 
to let it bother him. 

The doors shut. The train rolled 
into the darkness. Ahead was a fork in 
the tracks. One set of rails ran straight 
and level, the other descended steeply 
to the right. 

It/ll be the straight tracks, he told 
himself. I’d bet my life on it. 

The train went right. He frowned. 

“Brad Summers?” a vaguely famil- 
iar voice said behind his back. 

He swivelled around, startled. A 
third of the way down the car, partly 
hidden by the back of a seat, sat a 
middle-aged man in a rumpled trench 
coat that looked as if it had doubled as 
a doormat. The man’s face was strik- 
ingly pale. He was watching Brad with 
a sad grin, and even from a distance he 
smelled like last week’s garbage. For 
the first few seconds, the stench kept 
his identity from registering. It was the 
stench of overripe fruit and rancid 
meat, mixed with stale sweat and traces 
of alcohol and urine and God only 
knew what else. 

“| don’t believe we've been intro- 
duced,” the man went on, making no 
move to get up. “I’m Jerry Chisholm.” 

Brad stared at him, tongue-tied. 
Sure enough, it was Vanessa’s ex-hus- 
band. That sad grin was a copy of the 
one he’d seen in her photo album. And 
in the dream. 

Of all the shit-luck coincidences, 


he thought. How did he know me? 

He muttered something innocuous 
about what a small world it was. Eye- 
ing the filthy coat, he wondered if Chis- 
holm had degenerated into one of the 
vagrants the newspaper had referred to. 
Perhaps the man had been lying on the 
floor behind a seat, drunk out of his 
senses. That would explain why he’d 
seemed to materialize out of nowhere. 

“| was wondering if we’d ever run 
into each other,” Chisholm said affably. 

He sounded perfectly sober, and 
there was no flush of alcohol in that 
bloodlessly pale face. The pallor had a 
soft, hazy brightness, almost a glow, 
that made Brad think of moonlit mist. 

“I’m surprised you recognized 
me,” he said cautiously. Why did he 
have a gut feeling this encounter was 
anything but a surprise to Chisholm? 
Was it something in that grin ... a hint 
of underhanded cunning behind the 
sadness? 

“Vanessa’s told me about you,” 
Chisholm said. “I’ve seen you around.” 

Brad felt like asking if Chisholm 
had been spying, but he held his 
tongue. It struck him that Chisholm’s 
voice was identical to the one in the 
dream—even though he’d never heard 
it in real life until this minute. 

It’s just another coincidence. You 
must have heard a voice like that at the 
office. 

“| didn’t know you kept in touch 
with her,” he said. 

“| don’t, not anymore.” Chis- 
holm’s grin faded. “Since she met you 
I’ve come to realize there’s no point. To 
be honest, | think she prefers to avoid 
me.” 

Brad kept quiet as the train pulled 
into Bloomsbury station. Six or seven 
people got on behind the first car. For 
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a second before the doors closed, he 
was tempted to take off. But he didn’t. 
And as soon as the train started mov- 
ing again, he regretted it. 

“Ill be blunt with you,” Chisholm 
said. “I tried to persuade her to come 
back to me. | tried for a long time, tried 
very hard. | did it because | felt it was 
a mistake for us to break up.” 

“That's not what she told me.” 

“There must be a lot she hasn’t told 
you. Which is understandable.” 

“| don’t know what you mean.” 

Chisholm’s sad grin resurfaced. 
“It’s her responsibility to explain. | don’t 
see why | should make it easy for her.” 
He paused, and the grin expanded. 
“Anyway, | suspect you'll find out for 
yourself soon enough.” 

Brad stared at him again, burning 
with curiosity and struggling not to 
show it. He couldn’t help being in- 
trigued by that grin. He had the distinct 
impression there was something under- 
handed behind the sadness. 

“Vl explain this much,” Chisholm 
elaborated. “We never agreed to a di- 
vorce. She wanted one. | didn’t. If she’s 
told you otherwise, it’s a lie.” 

A lie, Brad repeated to himself. His 
head began to throb. 

Is it tue, Vanessa? Did you lie to 
me? 

“She never did feel the same com- 
mitment | did,” Chisholm said. “1 
learned that the hard way.” 

Brad opened his mouth to say he 
didn’t know what Chisholm was talk- 
ing about, then thought better of it. He 
told himself to take the man’s griev- 
ances with a grain of salt, that Chisholm 
was talking largely out of spite. 

“I’m sorry things turned out that 
way for you,” he said lamely. He 
turned back to the window, saw his 


own image in the glass and winced. He 
was so pale he thought for a moment 
he was looking at Chisholm’s reflec- 
tion, but it was out of view. 

Greydon Heights station appeared 
around a bend in the tunnel. Brad 
waited for the train to pull up to the 
platform, torn between wanting to find 
out more from Chisholm and getting 
away from him. The nearest doors were 
tantalizingly close. He tensed, ready to 
make his escape. Then he noticed what 
was happening outside. 

People were loitering around the 
escalator at the end of the platform, 
blocking the way to the street. They 
looked like refugees from a sewer. 
Their clothes were dirty and torn, their 
faces the same misty white as 
Chisholm’s, as if they hadn’t seen the 
sun in years. A boy who couldn’t have 
been older than fifteen caught Brad’s 
attention. The kid had a hypodermic 
needle sticking in his arm; the other 
arm and most of the shoulder were 
missing. An old wino lay slouched on 
the floor next to him, waving an empty 
bottle at the train. The man’s mouth 
was grotesquely contorted, and his 
eyeballs were bulging out of their sock- 
ets. 

The doors opened. An unpleasant 
smell seeped in, the same putrid odor 
that was emanating from Chisholm. 
Brad stayed where he was, praying the 
people on the platform wouldn’t come 
aboard. 

They didn’t. The doors closed. 

“People like that are such scum,” 
Chisholm proclaimed. “No responsi- 
bilities, no commitments. No self-re- 
spect. They deserve to rot in hell, don’t 
you agree?” 

Brad grunted. 

“But compared to the others down 
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here, they’re in good shape,” Chisholm 
said. “And there are plenty of others, 
believe me. It’s getting crowded.” 

He watched the window and nod- 
ded, as if acknowledging their invisible 
presence in the tunnel. Brad resisted 
the impulse to ask what was keeping 
them from leaving the crowd and look- 
ing for a job. 

“The sad thing is,” Chisholm 
pressed on, “no matter how crowded 
it gets, some of us are lonely—we 
thought if we came here we’d never 
have that problem again, but for us it’s 
only gotten worse. That’s why we’re 
always on the lookout for good com- 
panions. People who’re going through 
the same turmoil we’ve been through. 
They're the only living souls who un- 
derstand why we’re here, who even 
know we exist. Except for the ones who 
made us end up this way in the first 
place, of course.” 

That’s right, blame it on somebody 
else, Brad thought. The classic loser’s 
mentality. 

“But one of these days that’s going 
to change,” Chisholm continued, his 
voice rising. “The day we stop feeling 
sorry for ourselves, the day we get mad, 
we'll all come out and show the world 
what happened to us...we’ll raise hell, 
you'll see.” 

Brad kept his mouth shut. 

The man’s gone off the deep end. 
Don‘ provoke him. 

The train accelerated into the next 
stretch of tunnel, a series of bends fol- 
lowed by a long straight with Milton 
Park station at the end. That was where 
he would get off. From there it was a 
short block and a half to the condo he’d 
been sharing with Sheila. 

An ear-piercing screech filled the 
car as the train rounded the last bend 


and entered the long straight. Posi- 
tioned along the tunnel at regular inter- 
vals were signal lights, all of them red. 
The train slowed down. 

Don’t let him know this is your 
stop. Get out at the last second so he 
can’t follow you. 

The first few signal lights turned 
green as the train approached them, 
and soon Brad could see the island 
platform at Milton Park station. People 
were waiting there. He spotted some- 
one standing alone at the front of the 
platform. A woman. 

“That'll be your Sheila,” Chisholm 
announced. “I’ve been expecting her.” 

Brad’s gut tightened. He squinted. 

It could have been Sheila, al- 
though he was still too far away to say 
for sure. 

“Since when do you two know 
each other?” 

“Since you’ve been seeing Van- 
essa.” 

Brad digested this in stunned si- 
lence, tried to ignore the jealousy brew- 
ing inside him. 

“It is over between you and Sheila, 
isn’t it?” Chisholm asked sharply. “| 
wouldn’t want her to think she’s giving 
up on you for no good reason.” 

Brad thought of the promise he’d 
made to Vanessa. 

He’s after revenge—you ve taken 
his woman, so he’s taking yours. Hu- 
mor him, then get the hell out of here. 

“I’m moving out tonight, if that’s 
what you’re concerned about.” 

“Perfect timing,” Chisholm said. 
He broke into a triumphant smile. “It'll 
be easier for Sheila this way. | know 
how it feels to be abandoned. It’s the 
loneliest feeling in the world. And now 
that I’ve told her you’re abandoning 
her, I’m sure she'll jump at the chance 
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to be with me.” 

At first Brad didn’t make the cons 
nection. He was too busy trying to 
fathom how Sheila could be attracted 
to a pathetic loser like Chisholm. Won- 
dering if such an attraction was only a 
figment of Chisholm’s imagination...or 
could it have been Chisholm she’d 
been dreaming of the other night, when 
she’d talked in her sleep about meeting 
someone? 

The train, which had been lumber- 
ing along at little more than a walking 
pace, began to pick up speed. As it 
passed the second last signal light be- 
fore the station, he saw that the woman 
waiting on the platform was, beyond a 
doubt, Sheila. She was dangerously 
close to the edge, on the track side of 
the checkered warning strip. Teetering 
drunkenly. 

Then the connection clicked. 

She'll jump at the chance. 

An alarm bell went off in Brad’s 
head, accompanied by a blinding flash 
of horror. He wavered momentarily, 
paralyzed by conflicting thoughts. One 
of them urged him to let her jump, ar- 
gued that everything would be so much 
easier if she was gone—no emotional 
farewell scene, no need to rationalize 
his actions, no anguished accusations 
and recriminations and endless battles 
over who owed what to whom. 

But it was the other thoughts that 
won the upper hand. The thought of 
her mangled body being scraped off the 
tracks and stuffed into a bag, piece by 
piece. The thought that he was going 
to hate himself for the rest of his life if 
he didn’t stop her, not just because his 
conscience would never forgive him 
but also because a part of him, the 
same part that had been frightened and 
remorseful when she’d swallowed a 


bottleful of sleeping pills, still cared 
about her. More than he had admitted 
to himself. 

The last signal light turned green. 
The train lurched ahead at full speed. 

Brad sprang to his feet. Protruding 
from the rear of the motorman’s booth 
was a red plastic handle. PULL TO 
STOP TRAIN, the matching red letter- 
ing beside it blared at him. PENALTY 
FOR MISUSE: FINE OR IMPRISON- 
MENT. He grabbed the handle and 
pulled as hard as he could. Chisholm 
looked up. 

“What the—” 

A loud, jarring blast from the 
train’s air brakes cut him off. The sud- 
den deceleration almost sent Brad 
crashing to the floor. A uniformed 
young man barged out of the booth and 
looked around anxiously. 

“She’s going to jump!” Brad yelled 
at him, gesturing frantically toward the 
platform, which couldn’t have been 
more than twenty yards away. As he 
did this, Sheila meandered across to the 
eastbound tracks. “Jesus, no!” he 
shrieked. “I’ve got to stop her from 
going off the other side!” 

He tried to force open the side 
doors next to the brake handle, but they 
wouldn't budge. He pounced at the 
emergency door between the front win- 
dow and the motorman’s booth, then 
saw a figure moving toward him. When 
he realized what he was looking at, he 
froze. 

It was Jerry Chisholm. The hem of 
his trench coat was trailing on the floor, 
soaking wet and stained a deep crim- 
son, and he was no taller than four feet. 
He appeared to be half walking and 
half gliding on bent knees. 

“Don’t you dare steal her from 
me,” he hissed at Brad. “Don’t you 
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dare break your promise.” 

Chisholm reached out for Brad, 
but the motorman was in the way. 
Chisholm’s hand touched the young 
man’s chest, actually seemed to pen- 
etrate it, and at that instant the man’s 
face underwent a dramatic change: his 
mouth fell open, his skin turned as pale 
as Chisholm’s, and his eyes widened. 
The expression Brad glimpsed was a 
jumbled combination of shock and 
pain, bitterness and despair. 

Before Brad could make sense of 
what he’d just witnessed, Chisholm 
lunged at him. Brad hopped backward, 
avoiding contact by less than an inch, 
and wrapped his hands around the le- 
ver that controlled the emergency 
door’s release mechanism. In one swift 
motion, he pushed the lever down and 
yanked the door open. 

“Stop!” he heard Chisholm shout- 
ing wildly. The shout seemed to echo 
along miles and miles of tunnel, into 
the very core of the earth. While it was 
still echoing, Brad scampered under the 
safety chain, overwhelmed by panic 
and guilt. It was as if all his misgivings 
over every promise he’d ever broken, 
every relationship he’d ever aborted, 
had coiled up into a giant spring that 
was finally being released. 

“Somebody stop him!!” Chis- 
holm’s voice resounded in the dark- 
ness, shrill with desperation and out- 
rage. Brad had no idea why it was so 
angry, why Chisholm would want to 
stop him from saving Sheila’s life. Nor, 
at that point, did he care. 

He jumped down from the train, 
landing on the concrete between the 
rails. Off to the side, the black mouth 
of another tunnel gaped at him. He 
started running, calling Sheila’s name, 
and thought he heard voices. 


They’re echoes. Ignore them and 
keep moving. 

A familiar odor wafted his way 
from the side tunnel, the sickly-sour 
stench of something foul and festering. 
It quickly got stronger, until it was no 
longer anything like the smell of com- 
mon garbage but hinted instead at 
something far older and far more de- 
cayed, something Brad couldn't place. 
There were movements and whispers 
in the shadows of the tunnel. An icy 
tingle of fear coursed up and down his 
spine. 

It’s a bunch of homeless bums, 
that’s all. 

Deep in the eastbound tunnel at 
the opposite end of the station, a train 
rumbled. Panic seized him again. He 
broke into a sprint, stumbled over a 
switch track and almost fell onto the 
third rail. The prospect of being elec- 
trocuted reminded him of the wino at 
Greydon Heights, the old man with the 
grotesquely contorted mouth and the 
bulging eyes. 

The rumble grew louder. He re- 
gained his balance and covered the last 
five yards of the westbound tunnel. A 
cool wind was blowing out of the 
eastbound tunnel. The tracks gleamed 
in the light from the approaching train. 

He scrambled up the steps to the 
platform. Heads turned in his direction, 
but Sheila was facing the blank wall 
across from the tracks, swaying precari- 
ously. The train’s rumble became a 
deafening roar. He made a dash for 
her, bumping into people, ignoring 
their protests. 

“Sheila—” 

The front of the train was already 
out of the tunnel when he reached her. 
He pulled her back and spun her 
around as the first two or three cars 
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hurtled by, grazing the folds of her skirt. 
For a nightmarish moment, he thought 
he was holding a rigid corpse. 

“It’s too late,” she murmured in a 
lifeless monotone. “They're coming.” 

Her complexion was a fish-belly 
white, her raven hair flecked with grey 
that hadn’t been there before, and her 
eyes were unnaturally shiny, the pupils 
bottomless black pits. He’d seen that 
peculiar shine and those dilated pupils 
all too often, whenever she’d mixed too 
many sleeping pills with too much al- 
cohol, but this time the drugs couldn’t 
hide her anguish. It was the same kind 
of anguish that had transformed the 
young motorman’s face...the same ex- 
pression of shock and pain and bitter- 
ness and despair that had been en- 
graved in Brad’s conscience since 
Sheila’s suicide attempt a year ago. 
Only now that expression had intensi- 
fied by leaps and bounds. 

‘Who’s coming?” he asked her. 

She didn’t respond. He grabbed 
her hand. It was cold and clammy. 

“I’m taking you to a hospital,” he 
said. He dragged her to the nearest exit, 
past curious onlookers. 

Moving up the escalator, he 
glanced back at the platform and saw 
Chisholm mounting the steps from the 
tunnel. Chisholm’s soggy trench coat 
was still trailing on the floor, as if he 
were walking on bent knees. Or on 
stumps. 

Other figures were slowly advanc- 
ing behind him. Somebody screamed. 

“Their souls,” Sheila moaned. 
“Can you smell their souls?” 

Brad barely heard her. He was 
watching Chisholm glare up from the 
platform and brandish his fist. Watch- 
ing as a girl with red hair, wearing a 
high-school cheerleader’s sweater, 


drew up alongside him. She resembled 
one of the girlfriends Brad had left be- 
hind when he’d moved to the west 
coast, only she looked pregnant and 
something was wrong with her head— 
all Brad could see of it was a pulpy 
mass that could have been a crushed 
melon just as easily as a human face. 

He turned away, telling himself his 
eyes were tired, that the light was play- 
ing tricks on them. A draft of fresh cold 
air from the street spurred him on. He 
pulled Sheila up the last steps. 

“I'm not leaving you,” he said, 
heartened by the sight of lights and 
buildings and traffic. “Come on, 
everything’s going to be all right.” 

e@ 

For a while, as he lay resting in the 
darkness of their bedroom later that 
night, he held out hope that it really 
would be. 

Sheila’s stomach had been 
pumped, and she was in a state of 
shock that would keep her in the hos- 
pital indefinitely— “She looks like she’s 
seen a ghost,” the doctor had com- 
mented, and neither he nor Brad had 
been able to get a word out of her. But 
the pills she had taken hadn’t caused 
any permanent physical damage. 

Brad didn’t go back to Vanessa’s 
place. Instead he stayed where he was, 
alone, mulling over what he was going 
to say to her. Chisholm’s words kept 
distracting him: 

The day we get mad, we'll all 
come out and show the world what 
happened to us...we’ll raise hell, you’ll 
see, 

Chisholm had been mad, all right. 
Not relieved and grateful that Sheila 
hadn’t killed herself, but raging mad. 

Don‘t you dare steal her from me. 

Brad got up and poured himself a 
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double scotch, trying in vain to con- 
vince himself that the thoughts racing 
through his mind were crazy. They 
were making his hands shake so badly 
he had trouble holding on to the glass. 
He gulped the drink down, opened the 
door to the balcony, and took a deep 
breath. Then he phoned Vanessa. 

“I’m staying here tonight,” he said 
firmly. He told her how he had spent 
the past several hours. 

There was a long pause at Van- 
essa’s end. He heard her TV in the 
background, caught bits and pieces of 
what sounded like a news bulletin. 
Something was going on in the sub- 
way; that was all he could make out. 

“God help us,” she muttered, a 
mixture of awe and fear in her voice. 

Brad asked her what was wrong, 
braced himself for the answer. 


“| never told you what happened 
when I was getting divorced,” she be- 
gan shakily. “I never told you what Jerry 
did—” 

Brad dropped the receiver. 

“Brad? Are you there?” 

But he wasn’t listening. He was 
gazing out the balcony, at the street a 
dozen floors below, then at Milton Park 
station in the distance. Picturing the 
bleeding stumps under Chisholm’s 
trench coat, hearing the cracking 
sounds his bones must have made un- 
der the wheels of the train... 
Chisholm’s bones and the bones of a 
thousand other jumpers. 

And noticing something in the air. 
A foul odor, subtle at first, but unmis- 
takable. 

Yes, he could smell them coming. 


“Jumpers” originally appeared in Wordscape, an anthology published by the 
Canadian Authors Association (Metropolitan Toronto Branch) through MTB Press 
in November, 1993. 
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ON SPEC HISTORY 


by Barry Hammond 


experiment, and a University English class taught by Rudy Weibe 

combined to change the course of English Speculative Fiction His- 
tory in Canada, you might think you were reading science fiction, fantasy, magic 
realism, or even a horror story. 

This would be absolutely fitting because you’d be reading the history of ON 
SPEC, the magazine you’re holding in your hands. 

Back in the late 80s a group of adult students who’d been attending writ- 
ing classes together—first with Rudy Weibe and later with Katerina Edwards at 
the University of Alberta—decided, once classes were over, to continue to meet 
and workshop stories the way they’d been doing in class. 

Although many other others started with them, came and went, the core 
of this group were Marianne Neilsen: a local speculative fiction fan and aspir- 
ing writer who was studying for a PhD in Criminology, Hazel Sangster: a trans- 
planted Scot and freelance writer with an MA in English and German from the 
University of Edinburgh, and Karen Grant: a British Columbia masters student 
in English, who came to Alberta because the U of A would allow her to do a 
creative thesis. A bit later, as the original group thinned, they dragged in Lyle 
Weis: a poet, short story and children’s writer, who was then Executive Direc- 
tor of the Writers Guild of Alberta. Lyle and Hazel recruited Phyllis Schuell: a 
writer, Edmonton Public School teacher, and Treasurer of the Guild by way of 
the Red Deer office. Diane Walton, a long time SF fan, writer, and Systems 


- someone wrote that a stack of rejection letters, a piggy bank, a bold 
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Analyst, had been spending a lot of 
time at Marianne’s house because her 
husband was attending the university: 
they lived out of town, and she would 
wait at Marianne’s for him to finish 
classes. Eventually, she began submit- 
ting stories to the group as well. Lyle 
also recruited Jena Snyder, another 
writer, who was editor of the Guild 
newsletter and had a background in 
small weekly newspaper production 
and editing. More people came and 
went, but with these seven, the basics 
were in place. 

As Karen Grant recalled: “Writers 
match up with each other on many 
levels. Besides having come to a cer- 
tain level of trust and appreciation of 
each other’s feedback and despite 
drastically different styles, they shared 
a degree of commitment, ambition, 
time schedules, and maybe even a 
sense of humor.” 

The humor was displayed in the 
name the group chose: The Copper 
Pig Writer’s Society. It was derived 
from an ornament which Karen had in 
her study for several years—a piggy 
bank. It was “one of those things that 
hang on in your life...every time you 
move you wind up unwrapping 
it...where did | get this? Some well- 
meaning Christmas gift from some fel- 
low office worker, probably.” 

To keep themselves motivated 
and producing work the group agreed 
that if a member didn’t have a story 
for each meeting, they had to forfeit 
first twenty-five cents and, later, a 
dollar to the pig. The money was used 
to finance group dinners and parties. 

Because of the ambitious goals 
they’d set, the pig did well. The par- 
ties were good. 

The story output of the group was 


high, too. The stories were finished, 
workshopped, revised, and rewritten, 
then sent out to markets. 

At this point, the group, espe- 
cially the speculative fiction writers 
began to realize something else: there 
were no markets for this kind of writ- 
ing in Canada. Sure, there were two 
French markets, Solaris and imag- 
ine..., but nothing in English. 

When they submitted to British 
and American markets rejection letters 
said things like: “situation too alien to 
American readers,” “locale too ex- 
otic,” “needs an upbeat ending.” 
Obviously, something was different 
about the type of speculative fiction 
being written in Canada, even if it was 
hard to define. While the group 
wasn’t specifically a speculative writ- 
ing group—probably split about 50/50 
between so-called “mainstream” writ- 
ers and those with an interest in 
genre—they decided something had 
to be done. 

The answer, of course, was to 
make an English speculative fiction 
magazine for Canada. That answer 
was ON SPEC. 

The title was decided on as a play 
on Speculative Fiction, and the term 
writing “On Spec” (although there 
was some early criticism that this was 
a term used by editors when they 
didn’t want to pay contributors). The 
magazine would put that one to rest 
by being a paid market. The other 
point was that the whole venture was 
on the speculation that there was an 
audience for this kind of thing and that 
someone would buy it. 

The format they decided on was, 
| think, uniquely Canadian. Marianne 
conjectured that, “Canadian literature 
and Canadians in general seem to 
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have a respect for and an acknowl- 
edgment of different cultures and their 
mythologies. Mythology and arche- 
type is the basis of much literature, 
speculative or otherwise.” Lyle Weis 
went even further, suggesting so- 
called mainstream literature really has 
two components—one designed for 
the general public and one produced 
by the Universities. The first plays to 
the lowest common denominator and 
tends to be as formulaic as pulp maga- 
zines, the second claims to be general 
but is really aimed at a small esoteric 
group. Neither of these gives the gen- 
eral audience anything fresh. By con- 
trast, a good genre writer will try to 
give his/her audience something new, 
shaking the boundaries, constantly 
renewing the genre, and the result is 
a truly popular literature. “We felt 
very strongly that we didn’t want to 
produce another dry, literary maga- 
zine read by only a hundred people. 
We wanted something more...” 

These days, many critics would 
agree that the whole concept of 
genres developed out of the market- 
ing practices of American pulp maga- 
zines of the 1920s. In England, espe- 
cially, and also in Canada, divisions 
of this type were never as strong or as 
entrenched, despite the categorization 
of bookstores. 

| could insert here a small list of 
great writers from Charles Dickens, 
Edith Wharton, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, through Margaret Atwood, Timo- 
thy Findlay, Robertson Davies, to lain 
Banks or Tom DeHaven who no one 
thinks of in terms of genre but whose 
nearly entire output is speculative. 
They are not exceptions. Any astute 
reader could add dozens more to that 
list. 


The Copper Pig Writers’ Society, 
now the potential ON SPEC editors, 
agreed. The key to ON SPEC would 
be good writing, and the base through 
science fiction, fantasy, magic real- 
ism, and horror would be broad. 

Now, they just had to do it. 

They seemed, in retrospect, well- 
suited to the job. While none of them 
will admit to being anything but fool- 
hardy neophytes, nearly all had some 
experience in writing, editing, and 
small press production and they were 
all committed. What they lacked in 
experience for finance, public rela- 
tions, and distribution, they figured 
they could learn. Marianne was 
elected General Editor “while | was in 
the washroom” and Lyle volunteered 
Jena as Production Editor because of 
her background in desktop publish- 
ing. Wanting to give the magazine a 
visual flair and realizing that the read- 
ers of this type of market were used to 
the colorful U.S. magazines with their 
striking covers and internal illustra- 
tion, they recruited artist Tim 
Hammell to be art director. 

For fund-raising purposes, the 
Copper Pigs incorporated as a non- 
profit society. Any money made was 
to be plowed back into production 
and increased payment to the con- 
tributors. They would take things slow 
and conservative, each step being 
taken only as the money was avail- 
able, instead of blowing it all on a big 
splash and hoping for fabulous prof- 
its which might never arrive (even 
though Lyle liked this approach). 

Submissions would be read 
“blind” without the authors’ names 
attached, so the only criterion for ac- 
ceptance would be the quality of the 
material. This gave everyone, novice 
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and professional, an equal chance. 
Since the speculative community in 
Canada is relatively small, and since 
the editors themselves occasionally 
contribute, it also took away the pos- 
sibility of accepting people only be- 
cause they were friends or colleagues. 
Finally, the stories would be screened 
by an Editorial Advisory Board of es- 
tablished writers and critics. The Edi- 
torial Board for the first issue consisted 
of Douglas Barbour, J. Brian Clarke, 
Candas Jane Dorsey, Pauline Gedge, 
and Monica Hughes. 

The first issue was published in 
the spring of 1989. The initial print 
run of 500 copies sold out in three 
weeks. The ecstatic Copper Pigs or- 
dered another 500 and decided they 
had a going concern. 

Changes, however, were already 
happening. Karen Grant moved back 
to B.C. to continue her academic ca- 
reer before the magazine even came 
out, Phyllis Schuell went back to 
teaching, and Lyle Weis, after a few 
issues, decided to pursue writing full 
time. 

Marianne, Diane and Lyle all 
knew Cath Jackel, who had just fin- 
ished a degree in Physics and was 
looking around for something to do 
next. She had been active in fandom, 
organizing conventions and was Presi- 
dent of the Edmonton Science Fiction 
and Comic Arts Society. She knew the 
milieu and had the necessary organi- 
zational skills. The magazine had just 
received a government STEP grant to 
hire a summer student and they de- 
cided she was just what they needed. 
In short order, Cath became the 
magazine’s administrator and “Jackel 
of All Trades,” taking care of finances, 
paperwork, mailings, subscriptions, 


publicity, advertising, planning and 
many other details. If Marianne was 
“The Figurehead and General 
Sharkbait” of the magazine, Cath was 
and is its heart and guts. 

After having been contributors, 
both Susan MacGregor, another 
freelance writer who worked for the 
University, and myself came on board 
in 1991. 

When people ask, “Why Edmon- 
ton?” as a location for this magazine 
to happen, the answers range from: 
“synchronicity,” “serendipity,” and 
even “I don’t know” but | think 
Marianne was onto something when 
she said: “Critical Mass.” 

“You need a certain number of 
people with a certain kind of talent 
and a certain inclination to get in- 
volved in things all at the same place 
at the same time to sort of egg each 
other on...” 

The magazine has certainly had 
its share of talented people. Alan 
Barclay, Jane Spalding, Claire Stirling 
and the critic, Robert Runté all passed 
through in various capacities, Robert 
ending up as a rotating Editorial Board 
member later on. We've had guest 
editors in Catherine Girczyk, Steve 
Fahnestalk, and Derry! Murphy. As 
the work mounted we recruited Dave 
Panchyk, Chris Thrasher, and P.J. 
Groenveldt at various times to help 
out with the office work. 

Editorial Board members have 
included Alice Major, Richard 
Davies, Spider Robinson, Leslie 
Gadallah, Nicholas Ruddick, Gerry 
Truscott, Karl Schroeder, and scien- 
tist Brad Thompson. 

In the fall of 1992, Tim Hammell, 
the original art director, moved to 
Calgary and we were fortunate 
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enough to get Lynne Taylor 
Fahnestalk as his replacement. Almost 
immediately, she won the 1993 Au- 
rora Award for Artistic Achievement 
and has since taken the magazine to 
new heights. 

Marianne left in the fall of ’92 to 
pursue her career teaching Criminol- 
ogy in Flagstaff, Arizona. In her 
honor, we became an editorial collec- 
tive, instead of appointing another 
General Editor until she comes back 
to us, but we still keep in touch with 
her and we’re lucky enough to have 
one of her stories in this expanded 
issue. 

In the summer of 1993, Michelle 
Wilson, joined the office staff and has 
become indispensable, moving up to 
magazine Coordinator in short order. 

Hazel Sangster now lives in 
Duluth, Minnesota, having moved in 
the fall of 1993, but we still have her 
on the revolving Editorial Board. 

When | talked to the original and 
current members for this article they 
unanimously said the thing they re- 
member best about the magazine, and 
enjoyed most was the people—that 
and those moments when they could 
phone a writer and say: “We’re buy- 
ing your story!” They felt they’d 
helped another writer’s career, made 
their day, and increased their self-es- 
teem by some small portion by saying 
“what you’re doing is valuable.” 

The only bad memories they had 
were of problems with early printers 
or stupid production mistakes and all 
those things iron themselves out even- 
tually. 


ON SPEC has evolved over the 
past five years. New features include 
articles on each year’s Aurora Award 
winners, novel excerpts, the French/ 
English translation exchanges, and 
essays. The format has changed from 
saddle-stitched to perfect bound, and 
the page count has increased from 84 
to 96 pages (up to 112 with this spe- 
cial issue). Publication frequency has 
increased from biannual to quarterly, 
pay rates have quadrupled, and the 
number of subscribers has tripled. 
We're distributed nationally by the 
Canadian Magazine Publisher’s Asso- 
ciation, in Northern Alberta by Pro- 
vincial News, and in the U.S. by 
Double Star Distribution. Copies may 
be found in Toronto at Bakka Books 
and various newsstands. The price has 
gone down 5 cents to $4.95. Nomi- 
nated every year for Aurora awards, 
we published the winning story and 
artwork in 1990. We also took the 
“Best Work in English (Other)” award 
in both 1990 and 1991. 

This year, Robert Sawyer’s “Just 
Like Old Times,” which won Best 
Short Story at the Arthur Ellis Mystery 
Awards was first published by us, no 
fewer than 14 of the Aurora nominees 
had some sort of an ON SPEC con- 
nection, and we’re here at Worldcon 
promoting the heck out of the maga- 
zine. Next year, there’ll be the theme 
issue on horror and dark fantasy and 
the world will see the first ON SPEC 
anthology as a trade paperback. 

Stay with us. There’s a future out 
there and we’re publishing it. ¢ 
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der, a flash of light, and a fried-air smell that spoke of too much ozone 
in too small a space. Lincoln Coy, his hands up in front of him to block 
some of the remaining glare, was the first to reach the transmission chamber. 

This one had a beard. 

It was full and bristly, and it fell halfway down the chest of Richard Alghart’s 
neon-green shirt like a hairy bib as Linc and one of the technicians helped him 
from the transmission chamber. 

Aside from that beard, Richard looked exactly the way he should, like a 
Norse caveman, solid and stocky with fair skin drained almost grey by too much 
transmission. He laughed dryly, coughing, as Linc laid him out on the fray- 
cushioned sofa Susan had appropriated from the faculty lounge. He snatched 
at the pitcher of orange juice she held out to him and downed the whole thing 
before laughing again. 

“Oh,” he groaned loudly, playing for the audience of techs and scientists 
who worked under one of him. “God, I’m starting to hate this.” 

Susan refilled his empty pitcher and fished the bell of her stethoscope from 
a pocket in her lab coat. 


T hey brought number seventeen into their world with a crash of thun- 
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Richard bared his upper chest, 
then jumped as Susan leaned down to 
listen to his heart. He smiled across 
the room to Linc. “Seventeen uni- 
verses and not one of these things has 
been warm.” 

“Cough,” Susan said quietly. He 
obliged. “Again.” 

She took out her penlight and 
held open his eyelid with her thumb. 

“Ow!” 

“Hold still.” Susan turned away 
from the sofa. Richard Seventeen was 
not her husband; none of them had 
been. Linc could see how the sight of 
them had left her sore, empty, tired. 
She produced a thermometer, shook 
it down and stuck it under Richard’s 
tongue to keep him quiet. 

Richard Seventeen lay back and 
closed his eyes, resting for the few 
moments before they sent him along 
to the next universe in the chain. 

Linc moved up to Susan and they 
looked down at the latest analog of 
the man they had sent away. 

“He should have tested it more,” 
she said. “ ‘It’s just a matter transmit- 
ter. Point A, point B. Boom, I’m there. 
Boom, I’m back.’ That’s what he told 
me. So how come we’ve got back 
seventeen different versions of him, 
without getting the one we sent 
away?” 

“We tested it enough,” Richard 
gurgled, buttoning his shirt again and 
returning the thermometer. When he 
spoke, eyes still closed, he spoke the 
way all the Richards spoke, not to 
people but to history, as though al- 
ready seeing another’s quotation 
marks around their words. “There’s a 
quantum limit to the prescient power 
of tests. In the atomic realm, you can’t 
count on seeing the same results in 


trial number ninety-nine as you did in 
the ninety-eight before it. I’ve become 
Schrédinger’s cat. I’m the cat and 
that’s the box. I’m in a million differ- 
ent universes and you can’t know 
which one of me you’ve got until you 
open it.” 

Susan turned away to write his 
temperature in her notes. 

Richard Seventeen touched her 
arm. “I’m trying to come back. | re- 
ally am.” 

She said nothing, but her fingers 
went white around her pen. 

Richard scratched his chin, mak- 
ing whiskers rasp loudly, and spoke to 
his lab. “Let’s go again.” 

Susan watched him as he pulled 
himself upright and let the technicians 
steer him back toward the chamber. 
“Go home,” she whispered, barely 
loud enough for Linc to hear. “Please 
go home.” 

In the few seconds between the 
departure of Richard Seventeen and 
the arrival of Richard Eighteen, she 
leaned heavily against the orange 
juice cart. “How many worlds are 
there?” 

Linc pulled his visor back on to 
hide his face, and did not answer her. 
“Il bring him back.” 

Number forty-seven was almost 
right, but four centimeters too tall. 

Fifty-one was a woman. 

Number eighty-three stumbled 
out of the chamber as desiccated as a 
strip of beef jerky. He was short and 
male and clean-shaven and when he 
had downed three pitchers of juice, 
he looked straight up at Linc and nar- 
rowed his eyes. “Black oriental,” he 
rasped. “You look right.” 

Susan pressed her stethoscope 
against his chest. “And me?” 
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He squeezed her hand where it 
touched him, but she pulled quickly 
away. 

She waved once, and the techs 
who had dragged him to the couch 
lifted him again and dragged him 
down the hall. She had stuffed the 
next room with DNA sampling and 
psychiatric quantization apparatus, 
equipment so sensitive it could tell 
identical twins apart while they were 
still zygotes. 

“It might be him,” Linc said, 
touching his cheek, trying to feel the 
color of his skin. 

“It’s always him.” Susan rubbed 
the hand Richard had touched as she 
followed the techs out of the room. 

Linc slept in his lab office, on the 
recliner that served him as desk chair, 
couch and bed. He kept an apart- 
ment, but only because that was what 
everyone did. There was little there 
but old clothes, and nothing important 
to him. Home was where the shelves 
were crowded with circuit boards and 
journals, where there was more evi- 
dence of what he did than what he 
was. 

One of the technicians opened 
his door long enough to throw in the 
morning paper. He slapped it open 
across his knee. 

It had a splash photo on the front 
page, Richard Eighty-Three, Susan 
and Linc, the three of them smiling in 
separated color. The black print over 
the photo said “Dimensional Travel- 
ler Returns.” 

Newspapers were wonderful for 
the way they simplified things. The 
whole truth was that none of Susan’s 
tests had been able to distinguish Ri- 
chard Eighty-Three from the Richard 
Alghart that had been born and raised 


in this universe. 

Linc wondered if she would have 
needed the machines to distinguish 
him from his analogs. “Black orien- 
tal,” Richard had called him, as 
though he were not just something 
unusual in this world, but in all of 
them, as though his uniqueness distin- 
guished the worlds of quantum prob- 
ability like a fingerprint. 

On the corner of his desk was a 
telephone, and beside it, under two 
copies of the February Journal of Ap- 
plied Electronics, was the only pho- 
tograph Lincoln Coy had or needed. 

It had been taken just outside the 
building where he had received his 
doctorate. Mom had given the cam- 
era to one of the other graduates so 
she could be part of the picture. Linc 
remembered her fussing with her 
clothes, tilting her hat so that the 
photo would show her black skin as 
something more than just a shadow 
under it. Dad had laughed and said 
something in Vietnamese that made 
her hit him. 

The picture showed Dad duck- 
ing, Mom swinging her hat and Linc 
standing in robe and hood between 
them, smiling and out of place, with 
his diploma help up between himself 
and the camera like a shield. 

“Black oriental,” Richard had 
called him. 

In how many other universes had 
an African schoolteacher and a Viet- 
namese refugee fallen in love? In any? 

Linc closed his eyes. Behind 
them he could see his first day in Miss 
Grant's kindergarten class, back when 
he was four, when he had started the 
long journey that had eventually led 
to the photo. He saw all the kids sit- 
ting around in groups, the Whites, the 
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Blacks, the Reds and Yellows, and he 
saw himself wandering around be- 
tween them without ever finding a 
place to sit. He saw it wrong, of 
course, had always seen it wrong. 
Kindergarten had never been like that, 
except in his mind. 

Linc shook his head and reached 
for the telephone. 

It had been more than a week 
since he had called, almost a month. 
When they saw the paper, Mom and 
Dad would want to know what had 
happened, would want him to tell 
them how a man could be so uncer- 
tain where he belonged. 

He tapped the phone once, then 
withdrew his hand. He could not tell 
them, any more than he had been 
able to tell them why he had come 
home crying from his first day at 
school. 

Richard stayed away from the lab 
for two days: resting, he said, think- 
ing. 

On the second night the phone 
rang in Linc’s office, jolting him out 
of sleep. He rolled over and reached 
for the receiver. “What's going on? 
What time is it?” , 

“Three-thirty,” said Susan. 
“There’s something wrong with Rich- 
ard. He’s sleeping on the left side of 
the bed.” 

Linc sat up quickly. “I’m sorry?” 

“He’s sleeping on the left side of 
the bed. He never sleeps there. He 
always sleeps on the right.” 

“So?” 

“So: | can't.” 

“Susan.” He tangled the phone 
cord in his fingers. “Don’t tell me he’s 
never slept on the left side before.” 

He heard her hesitate, her breath- 
ing fast and uncertain. “Well, once or 


twice. He gets in late sometimes and 
doesn’t make it around to the far 
side.” 

“| thought so. He was out late 
tonight, wasn’t he?” 

“Walking. He’s been at the li- 
brary a lot.” 

“Then where’s the problem?” 

“| don’t know, Linc. I’ve been 
lying here awake beside him. | can’t 
help it. He’s been back two days and 
| can’t... | can’t reach for him. |-can’t 
even look at him without wondering. 
We don’t know how many worlds 
there are. What if one of them is so 
close to our own that nothing could 
tell the difference?” 

“Would it matter then? Everything 
would be the same, even the man.” 

“Would it? Maybe. | don’t know.” 

Richard came to the lab that 
morning, tired, his skin grey, his face 
drawn. 

Linc eyed him from over a circuit 
diagram. “Where's Susan?” 

“Next door.” Richard tried a 
smile. “Il woke up this morning with 
her standing over me holding twee- 
zers and a sample jar. She took hair 
and skin and blood, and | had to pee 
in a bottle. | think she’d have taken a 
brain sample too if she could’ve got 
it without damage. I’m surprised she 
left enough of me to show up.” 

Linc frowned. “I! though she’d 
already done all that.” 

“So did |.” 

They worked with Morey’s lunch 
box. It was solid steel, one of those 
construction-worker things meant to 
survive four hundred foot falls and 
crushing by steam roller. His wife had 
packed it with sandwiches and a plas- 
tic thermos of coffee. 

He handed it to Richard with his 
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face twisted in distaste and said, “I 
hate tuna. Keep going until you get 
roast beef.” 

They had tested the transmitter 
before. They had run a dozen objects 
through twenty times each before 
graduating to lab rats, rabbits and 
chimps from the zoology department. 
There had been no trouble, although 
the animals could only take a few 
transmissions before becoming too 
dehydrated. There had been no physi- 
cal or behavioral changes in anything 
until Richard had stepped into the 
chamber and vanished beyond its fir- 
ing glare. 

Linc watched him. He was the 
same Richard, bustling about, snap- 
ping orders, a prop manager on the 
stage of history not content until even 
the dust in the air met his dramatic 
standards. 

On the thirty-fourth transmission, 
Morey’s box held salmon. Thirty-nine 
brought them brown bread. On num- 
ber forty-eight, the lunch-box came 
back aluminum. Box sixty was empty. 

Morey shrugged. “Well, one of 
me got what he wanted.” 

Linc sat back from the control 
panel and pulled off his visor, rubbing 
the tops of his ears where the straps 
were beginning to rub. “Each trans- 
mission could be tapping our uni- 
verse, or another. With objects that 
come back identical, we can’t be 
sure.” 

“That's the thing,” Richard said, 
throwing his hands up expansively. 
“We can’t be sure.” He laughed, then 
turned suddenly in his seat and 
grabbed Linc’s arm, clutching it 
tightly, the way a man on a cliff edge 
might grab an outstretched hand. “I 
can’t be sure. How’s that sound com- 


ing from me?” 

“Weird.” Linc tried to pull his 
arm free. 

“Yeah. Weird.” Richard stood 
up, leaned over, held his visor in his 
hand and tapped its earpiece against 
Linc’s shoulder. “I’ve been walking a 
lot. Everywhere. Everything | see looks 
exactly the same. Exactly. | went to 
the library and checked out the ency- 
clopedia. History, geography, it’s all 
just like | remember.” He straight- 
ened, no longer looking at Linc, no 
longer looking at anything. 

Then he tore the safety visor from 
his face and threw it in a high, fast, 
flat arc. It struck the side of the trans- 
mission chamber and went to pieces 
with a loud crack. 

Linc squeezed the hand still grip- 
ping his arm. “You're here. You're 
exactly what you're supposed to be 
right down to alpha waves and 
nucleic acids. Look at me. Did you 
see me in any of those other eighty- 
two universes?” 

“Not quite, no. But are you 
unique or did it just take me eighty- 
two tries to find another universe with 
you in it? | don’t know. | can’t know.” 
Richard crossed the room to take an- 
other visor from a bin near the door. 
“All right. Whatever. Let’s go again. 
Morey’s getting hungry.” 

They kept at it through the day 
and most of the night. Susan came to 
sit near the door. Her eyes followed 
the man who might have been her 
husband as he tried to find out where 
he had been, and where he might still 
be. She vanished sometime before 
two in the morning, when they shut 
down the lab in confusion and frustra- 
tion. 

Linc’s phone rang an hour and a 
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half later. 

“| waited for him tonight,” Susan 
said. “| pretended | was asleep, but | 
waited. He didn’t come to bed, he just 
stood in the doorway looking at me. 
Now he’s gone.” 

The lab was dark except for the 
observation ports of the transmission 
chamber, which glowed with a full 
charge and interior lighting. Richard 
sat at the control panel, his grey face 
lit by indicators and monitor glare as 
he flashed a wan smile. “Good morn- 
ing.” 

Lincoln sat beside him. 

Richard tapped a few keys. 
“How'd she sound?” 

“Worried.” 

“Oh. Sorry.” 

“You want to go home?” Linc in- 
dicated the transmitter. 

“No.” Richard leaned back in his 
chair and braced his legs against the 
edges of the control console. With 
both hands, he swept the air around 
him. “Or yes. I’d love to go home, if 
| could be absolutely sure it was the 
right home. Maybe this is the right 
place. Probably. But ‘probably’ isn’t 
enough. I’ve got to be certain. Susan 
has to be certain. Heisenberg says we 
can’t. 

“It'd be better if the world were 
completely different, because then I’d 
at least know that I’m not supposed to 
belong.” 

The overhead fluorescents flick- 
ered and flashed into life. Susan ap- 
peared in the doorway, pale and 
heavy-eyed, standing on the thresh- 
old, caught between coming in and 
running away. 

“There’s no test that'll tell us for 
sure, not in here where it matters,” 
Richard said to her, rising and thump- 


ing his chest once. “I can’t live like 
that, with neither of us knowing 
which me | really am.” 

From the doorway, Susan said, 
“Don’t go.” 

“I’m already gone. | was never 
here. | can’t go anyplace where I’m 
sure | belong, but | can go someplace 
where I’m sure I’m different. A 
stranger can always start over.” He 
crossed the room toward the open 
hatch of the transmission chamber. 

Linc stopped him, seizing his 
arm, holding him in their world. “It’s 
not that easy.” 

“How would you know?” 

Linc hit him, hard, fast, putting a 
whole lifetime of frustration and un- 
certainty into his knuckles. Richard 
fell to the floor, where he probed his 
jaw tentatively and glared up at Linc 
more in surprise than in either pain or 
anger. 

“Then show me what to do,” he 
said as he climbed to his feet. “Show 
me how to live when | can’t ever 
come closer than half the world 
away.” 

Linc clenched his fists, thinking 
about all those groups in Miss Grant's 
class. “I can’t,” he said slowly. 

Richard nodded and stepped 
around him. He stopped in the hatch- 
way of the transmission chamber to 
speak back over his shoulder, leaving 
words for the history books. “Think 
about it. Richard Alghart, Explorer of 
the Multiverse. A stranger in the 
strangest lands. It’s not so bad.” 

Linc returned to the controls. 

The transmitter flashed and 
roared. 

Susan filled the orange juice tank, 
and they cycled analogs through the 
machine until it brought back a tall, 
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thin man with dark hair and eyes. 

They took the new Richard to 
Linc’s apartment where he sat stiff and 
uncomfortable at the empty table, 
playing idly with the cup of coffee 
Susan had made. Across from him, 
she peered down into the bottom of 
her own cup as though reading their 
future in the grounds her drinking had 
left behind. 

Lincoln Coy sat near the phone, 
watching them and rubbing the dust 
from the graduation photograph he 
had brought from his office. 

“It really is better this way,” Ri- 
chard said, his words only common 


Greenwoods' 


words, ordinary syllables nobody 
would ever quote. They were only 
common words, but on them he 
could build a bridge across the gap he 
had opened between himself and a 
whole world. 

Lincoln Coy fumbled with the 
phone receiver, picking over its but- 
tons and listening to the ring that re- 
sulted. He still had no answers but, 
unlike Richard Eighty-Three, he knew 
had he a place to look for them. It was 
a beginning. 

“Hello?” The accent was thick 
and familiar. 

“Hi, Dad.” ¢ 
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boys to take away the trees. They came just after the Moment of Shame 

in two panel trucks: ten boys on summer vacation with pink faces to 
match the blue of their coveralls. Mrs. Friedman, on the corner, said they smelled 
of lime and hair tonic. 

They wanted all the trees. They put on bug-eyes and gauntlets and surgi- 
cal masks and carefully gathered the proper signatures on their layered forms. 
Then they stoked up their chainsaws and chewed into the morning. 

Reverend John said the trees sheltered the rape. The attacker had jammed 
a sock in the girl’s mouth so we were not to blame ourselves for ignoring her 
cries, but the trees and the long shadows they cast kept us from being as dili- 
gent as we could have been. Reverend John’s face on the television grew stern 
when he said the trees must come down. The guest pillory, an actor with sor- 
rowful uncle’s eyes, promised to take five extra lashes just for our street. Al- 
most everyone in the neighborhood agreed that it was a great honor. 

The college boys had started with Mrs. Friedman’s old maple and worked 


A girl was raped on our street last night and today they sent the college 
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their way systematically down the 
street toward Mr. Carvelli’s hedge. 
Two boys felled the trees and two oth- 
ers cut them into small pieces. The 
remaining six piled them neatly in the 
trucks. There was no foreman, no 
fuss. At ten o’clock they took a break 
and sat on the sidewalk, talking qui- 
etly, their hands nesting innocently in 
their laps. 

“They don’t smoke,” Mr. Carvelli 
said to me. He was standing where 
our yards met, pouring a fistful of saw- 
dust from palm to palm in an hour- 
glass dance of hands. His eyes kept 
moving from the stumps of his hedge 
to the college boys. “They don’t 
smoke and they don’t swear. Once 
upon a time they’d have sent Italians 
and the air would have been blue with 
cursing and cigarette smoke.” 

| nodded thoughtfully and mur- 
mured agreement, promising myself 
that | would note my hypocrisy in 
confession. Mr. Carvelli fixed me with 
a sour look and left. 

At precisely ten fifteen the boys 
crossed the street and began clearing 
the other side. Their work let in the 
sky just as Reverend John promised it 
would. 

e 

By noon they were done. A boy 
went down either side of the street 
pouring a dose of concentrated weed 
killer over each stump while the oth- 
ers swept sawdust into glossy green 
plastic bags. Smelling now of gasoline 
and hot, greased steel, they climbed 
into trucks and drove away. 

| became suddenly aware of the 
weight of the sky. It hung above me, 


chalk blue, without trunk or branch to 
brace it. All down the street, my 
neighbors stood as | did, staring up, 
open-mouthed. Mrs. Friedman broke 
first. She gave a tiny shriek and ran for 
her house, her hands up over her 
head. As if her movement were a sig- 
nal to the rest of us, we bolted. Eleven 
porch doors slammed as one. Only 
Mr. Carvelli remained, looking up, his 
face pinched and old. | watched him 
from behind my drapes for a long 
time, putting down the details in my 
little catechism. 

Inside my living room, the televi- 
sion responded to my presence and 
turned itself on. It swiveled with me 
as | crossed to my chair. The after- 
noon Moment of Shame was just be- 
ginning. Two homosexuals had been 
caught trespassing on Church prop- 
erty. They were thin, milky men. One 
of them seized the wrist of the angel 
escorting him into the studio and be- 
gan to cry. The poor girl’s face twisted 
with revulsion but he would not let go 
until the other man pulled him away. 
They held each other all through Rev- 
erend John’s sermonette and both 
were sniveling by the time the Rever- 
end offered the poor, soiled angel the 
first stone. 

The Spirit Hour was next. The 
screen dissolved from the INRI net- 
work logo to the beaming Santa Claus 
features of Father Jim. “Who is sitting 
at the left hand of the Lord today?” he 
boomed. On the screen behind him 
was a live cast of our street! 

“Today's Lefthanders are the resi- 
dents of Maple Park Lane. In response 
to last night’s covetousness, they de- 
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cided to make their world a more 
open place!” Father Jim waved a 
meaty hand and the image zoomed 
in. Outside | could hear the soft 
thrush-thrush of the helicamera. A tiny 
Mrs. Friedman ran out of her house 
and across my television, waving. 

There is one of the happy lumber- 
jacks now,” Father Jim cried. “Why 
don’t all you folks come out and give 
a wave?” 

On screen, more of my neighbors 
were popping through porch doors. 
The Clarkes from across the street 
brought their whole brood out to jump 
up and down. There had been no tree 
in my yard but | hurried out anyway. 
The warm rush of air from the copter’s 
rotors tugged at my clothes as | stood 
beside the stumps of Mr. Carvelli’s 
hedge and waved. Standing puddles 
of weed killer rippled. 

“Praise it up, folks,” a voice from 
the helicamera that was not Father’s 
Jim roared at us. “The whole ’gren- 
ation is watching.” 

We jumped and cheered. Mrs. 
Friedman tried to sing but the copter 
whipped the words from her mouth in 
a froth. | noticed Mr. Carvelli come up 
beside me. He was holding a coffee 
mug. 

“Mr. Carvelli, isn’t this wonder- 
ful!” 

He fixed me with that same sour 
look, then bent and scooped some of 
the weed killer into his mug. Raising 
it on high as a toast, he took a large 


swallow. 

The helicamera tracked him as he 
blundered around his yard, clawing at 
his throat and stomach. Then he vom- 
ited and the copter tilted and buzzed 
away like an offended wasp. Mrs. 
Clarke bundled her children quickly 
into the house as Mr. Carvelli threw 
up again, this time on the sidewalk. 

Eleven porch doors slammed and 
then opened again a moment later. 
Mr. Clarke, a lifetime initiate of the 
Association, was the fastest, but Miss 
Baker, the teacher from three houses 
down, couldn’t have been much be- 
hind him. My own shot came some- 
where in the middle—sixth or seventh 
maybe—and took off his right leg at 
the knee. Suicide is a sin and Rever- 
end John cried with joy that night 
when he told the Congrenation what 
we had done: how every adult on our 
street had risked his or her immortal 
soul by killing Mr. Carvelli before he 
could kill himself. He thanked us 
and—right there on television—he, 
the Reverend, genuflected before us 
and forgave us. 

Standing beneath the new bright 
sky with thunder and smoke of our 
guns rolling away, I’d known we had 
acted properly. | covered Mr. Carvelli 
with a tarpaulin from my garage while 
Mrs. Clarke and her children made 
lemonade for everyone. We stood 
around, sipping it and talking quietly, 
waiting for the college boys to come 
and collect the deadwood. 
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twelfth, his birthday, and he has prepared wintergreen tea. Douglas 

allows himself this extravagance because he knows he will receive no - 
birthday present from anyone but himself. By a trick of Time and timing, he 
has outlived all his friends, all his relatives. The concept of neighborliness, too, 
has predeceased him; not because he has none, but because he has too many. 

His may be, for all he knows, the last small farm in Nova Scotia, and it is 
bordered on three sides by vast mined-out clay pits, gaping concentric cavi- 
ties whose insides were scraped out and eaten long ago, their husk thrown away 
to rot. On the remaining perimeter is an apartment-hive, packed with antlike 
swarms of people. Douglas knows none of them as individuals; at times, he 
doubts the trick is possible. 

Once Douglas’s family owned hundreds of acres along what was then 
called simply the Shore Road; once the Bent spread ran from the Bay of Fundy 
itself back over the peak of the great North Mountain, included a sawmill, 
rushing streams, hundreds of thousands of trees, and acre after acre of pasture 
and hay and rich farmland; once the Bents were one of the’ best-known fami- 
lies from Annapolis Royal to Bridgetown, their livestock the envy of the entire 
Annapolis Valley. 

Then the petrochemical industry died of thirst. With it, of course, went 
the plastics industry. Clay suddenly became an essential substitute—and the 


D ouglas Bent Jr. sits in his kitchen waiting for his tea to heat. It is May 
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Annapolis Valley is mostly clay. 

Now the Shore Road is the 
Fundy Trail, six lanes of high-speed 
traffic; the Bent spread is fourteen 
acres on the most inaccessible part of 
the Mountain; the sawmill has been 
replaced by the industrial park that 
ate the clay; the pasture and the 
streams and the farmland have been 
disemboweled or paved over; all the 
Bents save Douglas Jr. are dead or 
moved to the cities; and perhaps no 
one now living in the Valley has ever 
seen a live cow, pig, duck, goat or 
chicken, let alone eaten them. 
Agribusiness has destroyed agricul- 
ture, and synthoprotein feeds (some 
of) the world. Douglas grows only 
what crops replenish themselves, 
feeds only himself. 

He sits waiting for the water to 
boil, curses for the millionth time the 
solar-powered electric stove that sup- 
planted the family’s woodburner 
when firewood became impossible to 
obtain. Electric stoves take too long 
to heat, call for no tending, perform 
their task with impersonal callous- 
ness. They do not warm a room. 

Douglas’s gnarled fingers idly 
sort through the wintergreen he 
picked this morning, spurn the jar of 
sugar that stands nearby. All his life 
Douglas has made wintergreen tea 
from fresh maple sap, which requires 
no sweetening. But this spring he 
journeyed with drill and hammer and 
tap and bucket to his only remaining 
maple tree, and found it dead. He has 
bought maple-flavored sugar for his 
birthday tea, but he knows it will not 
be the same. Then again, next spring 
he may find no wintergreen. 

So many old familiar friends 
have failed to reappear in their sea- 


son lately—the deer moss has gone 
wherever the hell the deer went to, 
crows no longer raid the compost 
heap, even the lupins have decreased 
in number and in brilliance. The soil, 
perhaps made self-conscious by its 
conspicuous isolation, no longer 
bursts with life. 

Douglas realizes that his own sap 
no longer runs in the spring, that the 
walls of his house ring with no voice 
save his own. If a farm surrounded by 
wasteland cannot survive, how then 
shall a man? It is my birthday, he 
thinks. How old am | today? 

He cannot remember. 

He looks up at the goddam- 
electricclock (the family’s two-hun- 
dred-year-old cuckoo clock, being 
wood, did not survive the Panic Win- 
ter of 94), reads the date from its face 
(there are no longer trees to spare for 
fripperies like paper calendars), sits 
back with a grunt. 2049, like | 
thought, but when was | born? 

So many things have changed in 
Douglas’s lifetime, so many of Life’s 
familiar immutable aspects gone for- 
ever. The Danielses to the east died 
childless: their land now holds a sew- 
age treatment plant. On the west the 
creeping border of Annapolis Royal 
has eaten the land up, excreting con- 
crete and steel and far too many 
people as it went. Annapolis is now 
as choked as New York City was in 
Douglas’s father’s day. Economic 
helplessness has driven Douglas back 
up the North Mountain, step by in- 
exorable step, and the profits (he 
winces at the word) that he reaped 
from selling off his land parcel by 
parcel (as, in his youth, he bought it 
from his ancestors) have been eaten 
away by the rising cost of living. 


SPIDER ROBINSON 


Here, on his last fourteen acres, in the 
two-story house he built with his own 
hands and by Jesus wood, Douglas 
Bent Jr. has made his last stand. 

He questions his body as his fa- 
ther taught him to do, is told in reply 
that he has at least ten or twenty more 
years of life left. How old am I? he 
wonders again, forty-five? Fifty? 
More? He has simply lost track, for 
the years do not mean what they did. 
It matters little; though he may have 
vitality for twenty years more, he has 
money for no more than five. 

The water has begun to boil. 
Douglas places wintergreen and 
sugar in the earthenware mug his 
mother made (back when clay was 
dug out of the backyard with a 
shovel), moves the pot from the 
stove, and pours. His nostrils test the 
aroma: to his dismay, the fake smells 
genuine. Sighing from his belly, he 
moves to the rocking chair by the 
kitchen window, places the mug on 
the sill, and sits down to watch an- 
other sunset. From here Douglas can 
see the Bay, when the wind is right 
and the smoke from the industrial 
park does not come between. Even 
then he can no longer see the far 
shores of New Brunswick, for the air 
is thicker than when Douglas was a 
child. 

The goddamclock hums, the 
mug steams. The winds are from the 
north—a cold night is coming; tomor- 
row may be one of the improbable 
“bay-streamer” days with which 
Nova Scotia salts its spring. It does 
not matter to Douglas: his solar heat- 
ing is far too efficient. His gaze wan- 
ders down the access road which 
leads to the highway; it curves down- 
hill and left and disappears behind 
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the birch and alders and pine that line 
it for a half mile from the house. If 
Douglas looks at the road right, he 
can sometimes convince himself that 
around the bend are not strip-mining 
shells and brick apartment-hives but 
arable land, waving grain and the 
world he once knew. Fields and 
yaller dogs and grazing goats and 
spring mud and tractors and barns 
and goat berries like stockpiles of B- 
B shot... 

Douglas’s mind wanders a lot 
these days. It has been a long time 
since he enjoyed thinking, and so he 
has lost the habit. It has been a long 
time since he had anyone with whom 
to share his thoughts, and so he has 
lost the inclination. It has been a long 
time since he understood the world 
well enough to think about it, and so 
he has lost the ability. 

Douglas sits and rocks and sips 
his tea, spilling it down the front of 
his beard and failing to notice. How 
old am !? he thinks for the third time, 
and summons enough will to try and 
find out. Rising from the rocker with 
an effort, he walks on weary wiry legs 
to the living room, climbs the stairs 
to the attic, pausing halfway to rest. 

My father was sixty-one, he re- 
calls as he sits, wheezing, on the 
stair, when he accepted euthanasia. 
Surely I’m not that old. What keeps 
me alive? 

He has no answer. 

When he reaches the attic, Dou- 
glas spends fifteen minutes in locat- 
ing the ancient trunk in which Bent 
family records are kept. They are 
minutes well spent: Douglas is 
cheered by many of the antiques he 
must shift to get at the trunk. Here is 
the potter’s wheel his mother worked; 
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there the head of the ax with which 
he once took off his right big toe; over 
in the corner a battered peavey from 
the long-gone sawmill days. They 
remind him of a childhood when life 
still made sense, and bring a smile to 
his grizzled features. It does not stay 
long. 

Opening the trunk presents diffi- 
culties—it is locked and Douglas can- 
not remember where he put the key. 
He has not seen it for many years, or 
the trunk for that matter. Finally he 
gives up, smashes the old lock with 
the peavey, and levers up the lid (the 
Bents have always learned leverage 
as they got old, working efficiently 
long after strength has gone). It opens 
with a shriek, hinges protesting their 
shattered sleep. 

The past leaps out at him like the 
woes of the world from Pandora’s 
Box. On top of the pile is a picture of 
Douglas’s parents, Douglas Sr. and 
Sarah, smiling on their wedding day, 
Grandfather Lester behind them near 
an enormous barn, grazing cattle vis- 
ible in the background. 

Beneath the pictures he finds a 
collection of receipts for paid grain 
bills, remembers the days when food 
was cheap enough to feed animals, 
and there were animals to be fed. 
Digging deeper, he comes across 
cancelled cheques, insurance poli- 
cies, tax records, a collection of re- 
port cards and letters wrapped in rib- 
bon. Douglas pulls up short at the 


hand-made rosary he gave his mother 
for her fifteenth anniversary, and 
wonders if either of them still be- 
lieved in God even then. Again, it is 
hard to remember. 

At last he locates his birth certifi- 
cate. He stands, groaning with the 
ache in his calves and knees, and 
threads his way through the crowded 
attic to the west window, where the 
light from the setting sun is sufficient 
to read the fading document. He seats 
himself on the shell of a television 
that has not worked since he was a 
boy, holds the paper close to his face 
and squints. 

“May twelfth, 1989,” reads the 
date at the top. 

Why, I’m sixty years old, he tells 
himself in wonderment. Sixty. I’Il be 
damned. 

There is something about that 
number that rings a bell in Douglas’s 
tired old mind, something he can’t 
quite recall about what it means to be 
sixty years old. He squints at the birth 
certificate again. 

And there on the last line, he 
sees it, sees what he had almost for- 
gotten, and realizes that he was 
wrong—he will be getting a birthday 
present today after all. 

For the bottom of his birth certifi- 
cate says, simply and blessedly, 
“...expiry date: May twelfth, 2049.” 

Downstairs, for the first time in 
years, there is a knock at the door. 


“No Renewal” was originally published in the anthology, Melancholy Elephants 


(Penguin), 1984. 
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DRAGON FIRE MAGAZINE 
Editor/Publisher: Vincent Scott Danen 


The Prairie 


Dragon Fire Magazine is a monthly 
electronic magazine of speculative fiction 
(fantasy, dark fantasy, horror, and sci-fi) 
short stories (max. 4500 words), poetry of 
any kind on any topic, and fantasy artwork. 
Submission deadline is the fifth of every 
month. 

Dragon Fire came into being as an idea 
for students and amateur unpublished 
writers to have a forum to be published. poemy 

Send phone number, and be sure to fiction 
include S.A.S.E. for return of manuscript. 

Contact Vincent Danen via E-mail (Queen : P lays 
Elizabeth BBS: 403/473-3599) or mail: interviews 
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of Canadian Literature 
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106 Abbottsfield Road reviews 
Edmonton, Alberta CANADA 
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3 Ti mM Trave |. Subscriptions 
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an exploration ‘4 Prairie Journal Trust 
of time travel i P.O. Box 61203 


with 


: 5 Brentwood Postal Services 
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Presented in co-operation with 
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Wao JOOeNoe 


Do you have a question concerning life or the true nature of the uni- 
verse? Mr. Science can answer it! Send your question to: 


Ask Mr. Science 

c/o ON SPEC Magazine 
Box 4727 

Edmonton, AB T6E 5G6 


Ms. SC of Richmond, BC, asks: 


(Q) GJ Is it true that a large portion of ozone layer depleting gases come from 
cows? 


[:] Yes. The vapors emitted by flatulent cows represent in excess of 40% of 
the total methane, as powerful an ozone destroyer as CFCs, currently in the 
atmosphere. Despite much thought, Mr. Science was unable to develop a rem- 
edy for the source of this situation (see, however, his earlier method for regen- 
eration of the layer by use of nuclear-powered tesla coils). He is delighted, there- 
fore, to announce that a solution has been found by the eminent biochemist, 
Ms. FW of Burnaby, BC: 
SAVE THE OZONE LAYER. FEED YOUR COW BEANO™! 


Ms. KM-F of Vancouver, BC, asks: 
(Q] EJ] What is the proper way to feed a Venus Fly Trap? 


[EJ These wonderful plants come from the swamps of Louisiana and require 
great care in feeding. Do not allow them to catch their own flies and beetles, 
as these carry many diseases not found in their native habitat, and to which they 
are, therefore, not immune. Instead, prepare your plant’s dinner as follows: 
For each mature trap take 0.1g of fresh-ground sirloin and form it into a 
ball. Lightly brown these morsels all over and, when 2/3 done, add a small drop 
of Cajun sauce to each one. After cooling, drop one meatball into each trap. 
Note that the traps have not yet closed. Note also that each of the leaves on 
that form the sides of the traps have three short hairlike projections on the in- 
ner surface. Take a toothpick and tickle one of these trigger hairs several times 
on each trap. They will spring closed, each in its turn, and begin digesting. Do 
not keep them in your bedroom as they are noisy eaters and will keep you awake. 
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Ms. KH of Burnaby, BC, asks: 


{Qj EJ Why can a spider hang onto my car’s windshield at speeds of up to 80 
km/h? 


[A] EJ Investigation with an electron microscope shows that each of a spider's 
legs is tipped with a small hook. At the base of each hook is a gland that se- 
cretes a liquid. Chemical analysis of this liquid shows that it contains 38.6% 
hydrofluoric acid. The spider, when stressed by the wind trying to blow it from 
your windshield, etches holes into the glass to which each leg can firmly hold 


with its hook. 4 
Ms. DM of Vancouver, BC, asks: 


(Q] GJ If | can buy a microwave oven to heat my food, why can’t | buy a 
macrowave “oven” to chill my food? 


(J In 1981, when microwave ovens were starting to become commonplace, 
a subcommittee of the CIA (Conspirators International Association), heavily 
funded by DOGMA (the Depleting of Ozone Gases Manufacturers Association), 
successfully lobbied to prevent the commercialization of macrowave coolers, 
thereby maintaining the supremacy of CFC-containing refrigerators. 

If you are experimentally inclined, you will be interested to see a macrowave 
cooler construction article which appeared in the April 1989 issue of Radio- 
Electronics Magazine. Since this article appeared, TV rabbit ears have become 
difficult to find. You can, with only minor ingenuity, substitute the telescoping 
antennas sold as replacements for those used in portable radios, providing you 
can find two of the proper length. 


COMMITTED DIREREA 
TO THE 

DEVELOPMENT EN ert ee 

OF CULTURE for the Arts 
AND 
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O N CO N S — Canadian Convention & Reading Calendar 


When contacting conventions for more information, include a Self-Addressed 
Stamped Envelope for their reply. Abbreviation code: GoH = Guest of Honour, 
TM = Toastmaster, MC = Master of Ceremonies. 


CONVENTIONS: 


e SEPT. 1-5 - CONADIAN 
(Worldcon) 

Winnipeg Convention Centre, Winni- 
peg. GoH: Anne McCaffrey, Art GoH: 
George Barr, TM: Barry Longyear, 
FanGoH: Robert Runté. Memb: was 
$125 to Dec. 31, 1993. Info: PO Box 
2430, Winnipeg MB, R3C 4A7. 


e OCT. 7-9 — NONCON 17 

A Relaxacon for local authors and fans 
and any interested interstellar 
travelers. Riviera Hotel, Edmonton, 
AB. Memberships $20 to Oct. 6, $25 
at the door. NONCON 17, c/o Box 
4727, Edmonton, AB, T6E 5G6. 


READINGS: 


HEATHER SPEARS will be reading: 
e Sept. 1-5 Worldcon: Launch 
of The Taming, the third in 
the Moonfall trilogy 


ON SPEC would like to print your Ca- 
nadian convention and author readings 
information. Send us details of your event 
at least 5 months in advance (to Box 
4727, Edmonton AB, T6E 5G6), and 
we'll run it free of charge. 

The bulk of the information in this col- 
umn is courtesy of ConTRACT, the Ca- 
nadian convention newsletter, available 
from 321 Portage Ave., Winnipeg MB, 
R3B 2B9 (subscriptions $7 / 6 issues). 
Send your convention info directly to 
them, as well. 


NONCON 
17 


A RELAXACON for Local 
AuTHors ANd fans ANd ANY 
INTERESTEC INTERSTELLAR 
TRAVELERS 


BriNG your Rubber ducky 
ANd play ON THE WATER 
slides! 


Oct. 7-9, 1994 
RiviERA Hotel 
Edmonton, AB 


Memberships: 
$20 up To Oct. 6 
$25 at the door 


NONCON 17 

c/o Box 4727 

Edmonton, AB 
T6E 7G6 
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ON OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 
AL BETZ (Ask Mr. Science) is the social secretary for Mr. Science. 


MARY E. CHOO (Solaso) Mary Choo’s short fiction and poetry has appeared 
in a variety of magazines and anthologies in Canada and the United States. Her 
short story “Wolfrunner,” which was published in Marion Zimmer Bradley's 
Sword and Sorceress VI, was on the preliminary ballot of the Nebula Awards 
and the final ballot of the Aurora Awards, and her dark fantasy story, “Feast of 
Ghosts,” recently appeared in Northern Frights 2. 


LESLEY CHOYCE (The Dreamtree) teaches part time at Dalhousie University, 
runs Pottersfield Press, and has over 30 adult and YA books in print. He founded 
The Pottersfield Portfolio and Pottersfield Press, the only literary press in Nova 
Scotia, which he runs out of a 200-year-old farmhouse at Lawrencetown Beach 
overlooking the ocean. He also has recorded an alternative music cassette en- 
titled Beautiful Sadness, and his video, “Traction,” can be seen on Much Mu- 
sic. 


CHARLES DE LINT (A Tattoo On Her Heart) is a full-time writer and musician 
who makes his home in Ottawa, Ontario, with his wife MaryAnn Harris, an artist 
and musician. His latest books are a paperback edition of his Newford stories, 
Dreams Underfoot, and a new novel, Memory and Dream, both available from 
Tor Books. 


BARRY HAMMOND (ON SPEC History) has been an editor with ON SPEC since 
1991. His novel, Cold Front (New American Library), was published in 1982, 
and his poetry collection, moral kiosk (Underpass Press) in 1986. Short fiction 
has appeared in Horizons SF and poetry in SansCrit, ON SPEC, The Plaza (Ja- 
pan), Senary, sub-Terrain, Barbed Lyres (Key Porter Anthology) and others. 


JOCKO (Going out in Style) has recently appeared in The Antigonish Review 
and Vintage 92. He would like to be on the first manned mission to Mars if it 
will exempt him from all earthly taxes for a few years. 


RUDY KREMBERG (Jumpers) is a Toronto-based writer and editor. His short 
stories have appeared in publications as diverse as Shivers (an anthology from 
Seal Books), Knave (UK), Byline (USA) and Queen’s Quarterly. He also had a 
story broadcast on CBC Radio. His nonfiction credits range from feature maga- 
zine articles to business newsletters. 
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ALICE MAJOR (Star-Seeing Night) is an Edmonton poet and novelist, and the 
current president of the Writers Guild of Alberta. Her collection of poems, Time 
Travels Light, was published by the Books Collective in the fall of 1992. 


MARIANNE O. NIELSEN (/ce-Cold Comfort) the ex-General Editor of ON SPEC, 
ex-Edmontonian and ex- (she feared) speculative fiction writer, currently lives 
in Flagstaff, Arizona, where she teaches in the Criminal Justice Department of 
Northern Arizona University. She reports that her heart is still Canadian but her 
mouth has learned to say “shee-i-ii-it!” 


SPIDER ROBINSON (No Renewal) of Vancouver, BC, has written so much and 
won so many awards, we could fill a dozen pages with his credits. Winner of 
three Hugos and a Nebula, he has published short fiction in magazines around 
the planet, from Analog to Xhurnal Izobretatel i Rationalizator (Inventor & In- 
novator Journal, Moscow), and his books are available in eight languages. Both 
Spider and his wife Jeanne collaborated on the Hugo-, Nebula- and Locus-win- 
ning 1976 classic Stardance and on its sequel, Starmind. Spider’s most recent 
novels include Starmind and the sixth volume of the Callaghan’s series, The 
Callaghan Touch. 


MICHAEL STOKES (Sending the College Boys) is a screenwriter working and 
living (yes, you can do both) in Toronto. The last few months have seen the 
sale of his first feature-length screenplay and the publication of his first short 
story. He believes he’s using up a decade’s worth of good fortune in a very short 
span of time. 


BRAULIO TAVARES (Stuntmind) of Brazil is a graduate of the 1991 Clarion 
Writers Workshop. His publications include O que é fic¢ao cientifica (What is 
science fiction), an introduction aimed at young readers (Brazil, 1986); A Espinha 
Dorsal da Memoria (The Backbone of Memory), a collection of SF stories in- 
cluding “Stuntmind” (Portugal, 1989); and Fantasy, Fantastic and Science Fic- 
tion Literature Catalogue, an English-language bibliography of Brazilian fantas- 
tic literature (Brazil, 1992). A Maquina Voadora (The Flying Machine) a novel, 
has been bought by Rocco publishing house in Rio de Janeiro. SF stories and 
articles have appeared in several Brazilian newspapers and magazines, and also 
in Vertice and Omnia (Portugal), Palabra Suelta (Equador), Shards of Babel (The 
Netherlands), and one story recently sold to R.E.M. (England). 


MICHAEL TEASDALE (Half the World Away) is currently acting as a freelance 
consultant to the Canadian government, studying the unemployment problem 
from the inside (i.e., he has no job). His wife and two cats provide him with 
love, dead mice and the other essentials of life. 
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ABOUT OUR ARTISTS 


TIM HAMMELL (COVER, Jumpers) is a Calgary artist whose Crossover artwork 
appeared on the July cover of SF Chronicle. Recent accomplishments include 
doing the first interview for Femme Fatales with stage actress June Wilkinson 
(to be published in Sept. 94) and learning to make vegetable soup from scratch. 


GEORGE BARR (ON Art: George Barr) See page 56. 


JAMES BEVERIDGE (A Tattoo on Her Heart) was weaned in Windsor, Ontario, 
and is now maturing in Edmonton. He is working in line, color and pixel. His 
abiding adoration of visionary prose and image is rooted to the core of his be- 
ing. Hey, it’s also a lot o’fun. 


ROBERT BOERBOOM (Stuntmind) hangs his hat, brushes and pencils in 
Brantford, Ontario. He is currently busy with a CD jacket design and is redis- 
covering the value of life drawing and outdoor on the spot drawing. 


LYNNE TAYLOR FAHNESTALK (No Renewal) is Art Director of ON SPEC. She 
was the recipient of the Aurora Award for Artistic Achievement in 1991 and 
1993. She lives in Edmonton, Alberta with the lovely and talented Steve 
Fahnestalk and wants to say “hello” to the wonderful folks at Tottering-on-the- 
Brink. 


RON HOLMES (Star-Seeing Night) will be returning to school this fall at the Emily 
Carr College of Art and Design in Vancouver on Granville Island. Co-creator 
and artist of the Edmonton-based comic, Tales from Purgatory, Ron hopes to 
be an animator in the future. 


MIKE JACKSON (Solaso) is a freelance artist living in Vancouver, BC. 


ADRIAN KLEINBERGEN (Sending the College Boys) is a freelance artist living 
in Calgary, Alberta. 


NANCY NILES (The Dreamtree) is a freelance artist living in Calgary, Alberta. 


ROBERT PASTERNAK (Half the World Away) is a Winnipeg artist who just fin- 
ished a front and back cover for a young adult fantasy novel, Call of Two Minds, 
by Carol Matas and Perry Nodelman. This is his first novel jacket. 


RONN SUTTON (Ice-Cold Comfort) along with creative partner Janet L. 
Hetheringon, produces the daily comic strip “Jannie Weezie,” currently appear- 
ing in The Ottawa Citizen. That comic strip will be part of a summer-long ex- 
hibit of Canadian comic strip art at the Brant County Museum in Brantford, 
Ontario. ° 
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How to Order Back Issues of ON SPEC 


See the order form on page 111-112 for details. 


Vol. 1, No. 1 (#1) Spring/89 

— SOLD OUT 

Vol. 1, No. 2 (#2) Fall/89 

Eileen Kernaghan, Leslie Gadallah, Paula 
Johanson, Drake Dresen, Trevor Murphy, 
E.C. Bell, Tor Age Bringsveeld, Clélie Rich, 
Richard Davies, Coralie Adams, Janet Elliot 
Waters, Jena Snyder, & Spider Robinson. 
Cover: Robert Pasternak. 

Vol. 2, No. 1 (#3) Spring/90 

— SOLD OUT 

Vol. 2, No. 2 (#4) Fall/90 

Edo van Belkom, Bruce Taylor, Susan 
MacGregor, Sandy Robertson, Beth 
Goobie, Anna Mioduchowska, Sandra 
Hunter, Catherine Girczyc, Alice Major, & 
Cheryl Merkel. Aurora-winning cover: 
Lynne Taylor Fahnestalk. 

Vol. 2, No. 3 (#5) Winter/90. 
Theme: Youth Writing & Art — Nicole 
Luiken, Peter Tupper, Keynyn Brysse, Cory 
Doctorow, Rhonda Whittaker, Christine 
Gertz, Cairo & X, Jeb Gaudet, Marissa 
Kochanski, & Monica Hughes. Cover: 
Deven Kumar. 

Vol. 3, No. 1 (#6) Spring/91 

Richard deMeulles, Herbert Steinhouse, 
Sally McBride, Humberto da Silva, M.J. 
Murphy, Edith Van Beek, Leslie Gadallah, 
Barry Hammond, Catherine MacLeod, & 
Michael Skeet. Cover: Adrian Kleinbergen. 
Vol. 3, No. 2 (#7) Fall/91 

Keith Scott, Alice Major, J. Nelson, Jena 
Snyder, Barry Hammond, Cheryl Merkel, 
Anna Mioduchowska, Dot Foster, Diane 
Walton, & Brent Buckner. Cover: Mar- 
tin Springett. 

Vol. 3, No. 3 (#8) Winter/91. Theme: Hu- 
mour — Michael Skeet, Diane Mapes, 
Hugh Spencer, Hazel Sangster, Carolyn 
Clink, Allan Goodall, A.J. Axline, Beth 
Fogliatti, Jena Snyder, Alice Major, Donna 
Farley, & J. Nelson. Cover: Nancy Niles. 
Vol. 4, No. 1 (#9) Spring/92 

Hugh Spencer, Alice Major, Steve Stanton, 
David Nickle, Inge Israel, J. Nelson, Susan 
MacGregor, & Karl Schroeder. Cover: Tim 
Hammell. 

Vol. 4, No. 2 (#10) Fall/92 

Wesley Herbert, Michael Teasdale, Lyn 
McConchie, Sally McBride, Bruce Taylor, 


M.A.C. Farrant, Donna Farley, Amber 
Hayward, Lorina J. Stephens, Alice Major. 
Guest Editorial: Lorna Toolis & Michael 
Skeet. Art Features: Martin Springett, Tim 
Hammell. Aurora-winning cover: Lynne 
Taylor Fahnestalk. 

Vol. 4, No. 3 (#11) Winter/92 

J.R. Martel, Cheryl Merkel, Preston Hapon, 
Jason Kapalka, Linda Smith, Catherine 
Girczyc, Robert Baillie, Sean Stewart (ex- 
cerpt from Nobody’s Son), Tim Hammell. 
Cover: Marc Holmes. 

Vol. 5, No. 1 (#12) Spring/93. 

Theme: Over the Edge — Erik Jon Spigel, 
M.A.C. Farrant, Lyle Weis, Robert 
Boyczuk, Jason Kapalka, John Skaife, 
Michael Hetherington, Dirk L. Schaeffer, 
Eileen Kernaghan, Tim Hammell. Cover: 
Kenneth Scott. 

Vol. 5, No. 2 (#13) Summer/93. 

Robert J. Sawyer, Jason Kapalka, Bill Wren, 
Marian L. Hughes, Alison Baird, Bruce 
Barber, Nicholas de Kruyff, Hugh A.D. 
Spencer, Barry Hammond, Colleen 
Anderson, Tim Hammell. Cover: Rob Al- 
exander. 

Vol. 5, No. 3 (#14) Fall/93 

Leslie Gadallah, Jason Kapalka, Dan 
Knight, Bruce Byfield, Alison Baird, Rob- 
ert Boyczuk, Keith Scott, Preston Hapon, 
Rand Nicholson, David Nickle & Karl 
Schroeder. Cover: Robert Boerboom. 
Vol. 5, No. 4 (#15) Winter/93 

Derryl Murphy, Catherine MacLeod, T. 
Robert Szekely, Robert Boyczuk, Ivan 
Dorin, Luke O'Grady, M.A.C. Farrant, A.R. 
King, Wesley Herbert, Dave Duncan (ex- 
cerpt from The Stricken Field). Cover: Rob- 
ert Pasternak. 

Vol. 6, No. 1 (#16) Spring/94 

Theme: Hard SF. Karl Schroeder, Leah 
Silverman, Jean-Louis Trudel, Cory 
Doctorow, Phillip A. Hawke, Jason 
Kapalka, Wesley Herbert, Lydia Langstaff, 
Leslie Gadallah. Cover: Jim Beveridge. 
Vol. 6, No. 2 (#17) Summer/94 

Peter Watts, Harold Cété, Karin Lowachee, 
Bonnie Blake, Kate Riedel, Wesley Herbert, 
Hugh A.D. Spencer, Brian Burke, Jocko, 
Catherine Girczyc. Cover: Jean-Pierre 
Normand. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ON SPEC is seeking original science fiction, fantasy, horror, ghost or fairy stories, magic 
realism, etc. Strong preference is given to submissions by Canadians. Send your short 
stories (max. 6000 words), short short stories (under 1000 words) or poetry (max. 100 lines) 
to the ON SPEC address below. 


Do NOT send originals. All submissions must include a Self Addressed Stamped Enve- 
lope (SASE) with sufficient postage to cover return of manuscript, or for reply if MS is 
disposable. If submitting from outside Canada, send International Reply Coupons with SAE. 


| Submissions must be in competition format (author's name should NOT appear on 
| manuscript). Enclose separate cover page with your name, address, phone number, story 
| title and word count. Submissions in incorrect format will be returned unread. 


Please send SASE for complete guidelines before submitting. 


Deadlines are August 31/94 (Theme: "HORROR & DARK FANTASY," for Spring/95), 
November 30/94 (for Summer/95), Feb. 28/95 (for Fall/95), and May 31/95 (for Winter/95). 


Art guidelines and advertising information are available. Please send SASE. 


Canadian orders in Canadian dollars—prices include GST. U.S. and overseas orders in 
U.S. dollars, no tax. Subscriptions, gift subscriptions, and merchandise details on reverse. 


Please direct all mail to: ON SPEC 
P.O. Box 4727 
Edmonton, AB 
Canada T6E 5G6 
| ORDER FORM 
7 REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION AND/OR MERCHANDISE 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS 
| CITY PROSTATE postal CODE 
EXPIRY DATE SIGNATURE 


| VISA NUMBER 


| GIFT SUBSCRIPTION “Buy one for a friend and get a set of FREE magnets! See p. 80 


| NAME 


| ADDRESS 


| CITY | PROV/STATE | POSTAL CODE 


| 
| 
x% Please fill out reverse. SEPT 94 


Canadian orders in Canadian dollars, U.S. and overseas orders in U.S. dollars, no tax. | 
Please complete subscription and merchandise form, and fill in address on reverse. 


CANADIAN 


U.S.A. 


OVERSEAS 
(Airmail) 
3 YR: 


white w/choice of cover: 
MOUSEPADS 

with choice of cover 
1995 CALENDARS 


"CLASSIC" T-SHIRTS (S-M-L) 
(black with white logo) 

BACK ISSUES/SAMPLE COPIES 
(#1 & #3 SOLD OUT) 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION 


[1] CANADIAN 
TL] us. 
[] OVERSEAS 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


] CANADIAN 
CT] us. 


T-SHIRTS [] CLASSIC black 


MOUSEPADS QUANTITY 


$19.95 incl. GST 

$34.95 incl. GST 

$49.95 incl. GST 
US$18.00 
US$32.00 
US$45.00 
US$25.00 
US$44.00 
US$60.00 


MERCHANDISE AND BACK ISSUES (prices include applicable taxes) 


"COVER" T-SHIRTS (S-M-L-XL-XXL) Fahnestalk (Fall90), Kleinbergen (Spr91), or Hammell (Fall94) 
$19.95 in Canada (plus $2 S&H per item) 

Fahnestalk (Fall90), Kleinbergen (Spr91), or Hammell (Fall94) 
$14.95 in Canada (plus $2 S&H per item) 

$9.95 in Canada (plus $2 S&H per item) 

(Write for U.S. and Overseas prices on Cover T’s, Calendars & Mousepads) 


$14.98 in Canada, includes shipping and handling 
US$14.00 to U.S.A., Overseas US$16.00 
$6.00 in Canada, includes shipping and handling 


US$6.00 to U.S.A. and Overseas 


Institutional: 
$25.00/yr. incl. GST 


Institutional: 
US$25.00/year 


Institutional: 
US$30.00/year 


Start with im current issue im next issue 

C] 1 YEAR C1 Institution | 

[] 2 YEAR [] 3 YEAR | 
PAYMENT $ | 

Start with [7] currentissue [_] next issue 

L] 1 YEAR l 

[] 2 YEAR [] 3 YEAR | 


PAYMENT $ 


[] OVERSEAS | 


QUANTITY. 


SIZES 


(FALL 90 [] spr 91 [J FALL 94 


| 
L] COVER (See p. 80 for details) [] FALL90 [J] sPpR91[] FALL94 | 
| 
| 


CALENDARS QUANTITY 


BACK ISSUES Indicate back issue numbers (see p. 110 for listings) 
PAYMENT $ | 


Total number of back issues ordered 


PAYMENT BY CHEQUES DRAWN ON CANADIAN OR U.S. 
BANKS ONLY, OR BY MONEY ORDER IN CANADIAN OR U.S. 
DOLLARS, OR BY VISA. PAYMENT BY VISA MUST INCLUDE 
VISA NUMBER, SIGNATURE AND EXPIRY DATE ON CARD 


PAYMENT 


$ 


o 


as geeeeracat 


Prmistw Tt t wp G L FT oD. 


Complete 
Printing Services 


Annual Reports 
Brochures 
Newsletters 
Business Stationery 


Specializing in two colour printing 
and short run four colour printing. 


7720 - 16 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T6P 1L9 
Phone: (403) 469-6772 Fax: (403) 465-8989 


TELEVISION’ 


EXPLORE THE WORLD THROUGH THE THOUGHTS 
AND IDEAS OF HIGHLY ACCLAIMED WRITERS, 
ARTISTS, AND CREATORS OF SF, 
COMICS, FANTASY, HORROR, 

AND COMPUTER GAMES 


WITH COMMANDER RICK 
ON tvo’S AWARD-WINNING SERIES 
PRISONERS OF GRAVITY 


(CHECK YOUR LOCAL TV LISTINGS) 


